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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

THURSDAY NEXT. February 2, at 5 o'clock, Prof. W. SCHLICH, 
PhD C.1LE FRS. FInSt of TWO LECCURES on ‘Forestry in the 
British Empire.’ Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY, February 4, at 3 o'clock. Sir ALEXANDER C. 
MACKENZIE, Mus Doc. DCL LUD, FIRST of THREE LECTURES 
on ‘The Bohemian School of Music,’ with Musical Illustrations. Half- 
a Guinea. 

Subscription to all Courses in the Season, ‘wo Guineas. 





gcoRooL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS. LENT TERM. Mr. E J. URWICK. M.A., will 
give COURSES of RIGHT LECfFURES at CAXTON HALL, WEST- 
MINSTER, on TUESDAYS, at 1130 4», beginning January 31, on 
“INDUSFRY and SOCIAL LIFE’; on FRIDAYS. at 4.30 p.u., beginning 
February 3, on ‘SOCIOLOGICAL AIPLICATIONS of KTHIUS and 
PSYCHOLOGY.’ Ticket for either Course, 6s 6d ; single admission, Is. 
—Particulars of Classes to be held by Miss E. A. Pearson, Miss P. 
Plater. and Mr. Urwick on application to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. F. 


Hi11, 10, Kensington Mansions, 8. W 





Et HINGS by WHISTLER, S. HADEN, 

MERKYON, SAMUEL PALMER, &c., Messrs. Ernest Brown 
& Phillips of the Leicester Galleries. Leicester Square, will purchase 
for cash examples by these Artists, either singly or in collections. 





FRENCH MASTERS.—DURAND-RUEL & SONS, 
. of Paris —EXHIBITION of 315 PICTURES by BOUDIN, 
CEZANNE, DEGAS, MANET, MONEL, MORISOT, PISSARKO, 
RENOIR, SISLEY.—GRAFLON GALLERIES, Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, DAILY (till February 18), 10-6. Admission 1s. 





( LD-FASHIONED WHIST CLUB can ELECT 

a FEW GOOD PLAYERS. Subscription, Half-a-Guinea. 
Moderate points only No Bridge.—Address Box ‘76, Athepwum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. 


Funds exceed 4,0001. 


Office: Memorial Hall! buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESKE. 
‘Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 

ives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
Se to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 
60 pai 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Ketailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and snch members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS —tThe Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 20!. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
end enlarged in 1897, 1901, and 1902, perpetually commemorates the 
creat advantages the News ‘Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20/.a year each for Six 
Widows of Newsvendors 

Zhe “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “ ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The ‘‘ Horace Marshall Pension und” is the gift of the ate Mr. 
Horace Krooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits, but this privilege not having been 
exercised until 1904. the General Pensions of the Institution have 
had the full benefit arising from the interest on this investment 
trom 1887 to 1903. 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25]. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who was a generous benefactor of this 
Institution, and who d'ed May 12, 1899. 

The “‘ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 35/., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20. for One Year to a Man and 15. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
8 





8 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
thire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
&ttendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FiFLH. A furnished house in the same Retreatat Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
SIXTH A contrib 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
- SEV ENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
goo ary widows and young children. 

. ‘ € payment of the subscriptions confers an ab: 

a = eee —— = all cases of need. 2 — 
no OF further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. GrorncE Larner 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. ” ; 





+2 y x 
{CCLESIASTIQUE CATHOLIQUE FRANGAIS, 
habitant Ville du centre de la France. PRENDRAIT ETUDIANT 
désirant APPRENDRE LANGUE FRAN(AISE.—S’adresser 2 M. 
Ape Rapien, Blois, France. 


ANOVER.— PARENTS wishing to send a SON 

to HANOVER to LEARN GERMAN will find a suitable place in 

the Family of a Master where he will hear nothing but German spoken 
and receive every care and attention. Good reference.—Prof. Graun, 
Hildesheimerstrasse 25, Hanover, Germany. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS or 
UTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
who for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street London, W 


City, of SHSBPrFriIE & DB. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL AT SHEFFIELD. 
HEAD MASTER REQUIRED. 


The GOVERNORS of the FIRST-GRADE SECONDARY DAY 
SCHUOL (Classical and Modern, with Preparatory Departm-nt 
attached), about to be established in place of the Royal Grammar 
School and Wesley College. and to be called, by command of His 
Majesty, KING EDWARD VIL. SCHOOL at SHEFFIELD, iny.te appli- 
cations for the position of HEAD MASTER. Salary to commence at 
800/. per year, with House connected with the School. It is expected 
that the School will start with from 350 to 400 boys. Fees up to 16/ 16s. 

er annum A general outline of the Scheme will be furnished to 
ntending Candidates. 

Forms of Application, which should be obtained on application to 
the undersigned, shou!d be sent in not later than FEBRUARY 22, 1905, 
accompanied by 25 printed copies of ‘Testimonials. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify Candidates. 

JNO. F. MOSS, Secretary. 























Education Office, Sheffield. 











WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
CG BateaL WELSH BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT OF AN EXAMINER IN LATIN. 
The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of eC wili shortly proceed 
n LATIN. 





to the appointment of an EXAMINER i 
Particalars relating to the appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned not later than the 3!st day of JANUARY, 1995. 
OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 
Central Welsh Board, Cardiff, January 18, 1905. 


[1OCESsAN TRAINING COLLEGE, YORK. 


VICE-PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for NEXT TERM. Must be in Holy 
Orders, Unmarried, and a good Teacher and Disciplinarian. Salary to 
begin with 200. per annum, along with Roard, Residence, and Washing. 
—Applications, with Three Testimonials only, to be sent to 

J.T. WARE, Esq. 





6, New Street, York. 


’ + ry 
7" SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
12, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

The COUNCIL require a SECRETARY, and invite applications for the 
Oftice from Candidates between the ages of “Sand 40. Preference will 
be given to Candidates with a University Degree, or who have had 
other equivalent training. 

Salary to commence at 600] per annum 

Information as to the duties, and forms of application, can be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, Prexcivat Cunsey, 37, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C, 

Formal applications, by letter only. are to be sent in on or before 
FEBRUARY 15,1905, addressed to Prncivart Curarey, Esq , Honorary 
Secretary to the Surveyors’ Institution, 37. Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C., endorsed “ Application for Secretaryship.” 

Testimonials must be recent, and not more than four will be received 
from any applicant. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a 
disqualification for appointment. 


SS =. * of Ho UG OL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The above COMMITTEE require the services of an ASSISTANT 
AKT TEACHER at the MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART, who will be 
required to devote the whole of his time to the service of the 
Committee. Salary 55]. per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accompanied 
by copies of three recent ‘restimonials, must be sent to Mr. J. H. 
Parkyn, AR C A., Head Master, School of Art, Albion Street, Hull, on 
or before FEBRUARY 28, 1905. - 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

. T. KILEY, Secretary of Education. 

Education Oftices, Albion Street, Hull, January 23, 1905. 











M £TROPOLITAN BOROUGH of FINSBURY. 





CHIEF LIBRARIAN WANTED, to enter upon duty as soon as 

ossible. Must be thoroughly versed in Modern Library Methods, and 
fave at least five years’ experience of exact Classification (Adjustable. 
Decimal, or Expansive systems) in a Public Library. Jary to com- 
mence at 200! , increasing by annual increments of 15/. to 275!. Appli- 
cations, accompanied by not more than three recent Testimonials, to 
be lodged with the undersigned at the Clerkenwell Pnblic Library, 
Finsbury, London. EC., not later than Monday, FEBRUARY 13, 1905, 
atirw. endorsed on outside ‘‘ Librarianship.” Canvassing of any 
kind will be regarded as a disqualification. 
JAMES DUFF BROWN 


Clerk to the Public Libraries Committee. 





AUTHOR and JOURNALIST of established 
reputation. forcible and versatile Leader-Writer. and energetic 
Organiser, is OPEN to CONTRIBUTE SIGNED ARTICLES, to which 
his name wou'd lend additional value ; or would undertake the Editor- 
ship (for which he is qualified by considerable experience) of new or 
existing Magazine or Journal —H., 8, Lichfield Road, Kew, Surrey. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. ‘ 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 








SSISTANT EDITORSHIP WANTED by a 
GENTLEMAN. Has had great experience. and was fou 

Editor ofa Colonial Daily. Special knowledge of Far ast-—-Adasooe 

Box 963, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


DVERTISER desires post as LITERARY 
ADVISER to PUBLISHING FIKM. University Ciassical 
Honours Man.—Address A. H. 8, Box 962, Athenwum Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. aa 


PROOFS to CORRECT, REPORTING WORK, 


or any kind of Descrip*ive Writing undertaken by experienced 











JOURNALIST.—Address 8. »-Epiron, 10, Arlington Street, New North 
Road, Islington, N. 
DVERTISER, young and energetic. desires 


4 RE-ENGAGEMENT as PUBLISHER’Ss REPRESENTATIVE. 
Suburbs and Country. Excellent references.—Address Box 75, 
Athenwum Press, 13, bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. E.C. 


[ DEXING by a very experienced Hand. High- 
A class Work only undertaken. Best Testimonials.—V. S., 61, Kep- 
lingham Road, 8.W 











(PRANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 
REVIEWING, INDEXING, and other LITERARY WORK, or 
non-resident Secretaryship. Classics, French. German, Italian. 


Special Subjects, Mythology and Literature. 
Miss Seny, 53, Talbot Road, W. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on d terms. Excell 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings. 

Chancery Lane, E.C. ‘ 


ADY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
wants SITUATION. In London preferred.—Apply, personally 
or by letter, J. E. F., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


Varied experience.— 














* > 
VY PE-WRITING.—Mrs. KATE REILLY, 
‘thoroughly trustworthy when any confidential work is 
required,’’ has opened another Copying Office at 76 REGENT STREET, 
W. MSS. received by post accurately and quickly COPIED. Experi- 
ones in all kinds of Professional Work. (Established at Whitcomb 
ouse in 190!.) 


Vy PE-WRITER. — AUTHORS’ PLAYS, MSS., 

&c., of every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from 

Dictation quickly and aceurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park 
Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


"| 'YPE-WRITING — The WEST KENSINGTON 


OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 











Copying Circulars, &c., duplicated. terms. RKeferences. 

Established twelve years.—Sixes & Sixes, 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 

Private Address: 13, Wvlverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 
HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.— 


‘ Authors’ MS8&., Plays, Sermons, Reports, &c., 10d. per 1,000. 
Legal and General Copying Accuracy and Jespatch guaranteed.— 
Miss N. E Rovrnson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Commoa, 
London, 8.W. 





"\YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

Ten years’ experience. Excellent references 10d per 1,000 words, 
Reduction for quantity.—Miss Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, 
Surbiton, 8.W. 


VY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 

Languages). Research, Revision, ‘Translation.— Tue Campripes 
Tyre-Waitinc Acencr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 

LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 

ington), Sd. per1000 Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


[XPE-W RITING.—SERMONS, AUTHORS’ MSS., 


&c., carefully and promptly executed. 8d. per 1000 words, paper 
assiz, Strathairly, New Barn, Longfield, Kent. 











inclujed.—Miss A. M 


‘Tel Qa 
WVYPE-WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and of 
all Deseriptions, COPIED. Special attention to work requiring 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing Usual Terms.— 
Misses E B. and I. Fanrayn, Donington House, 30, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
i ts of Authors capably re d. Ag for 

peblching arvanges. MSS mtn gon | Publishers. —Terms and Testi- 

moniale on application to Mr. A. M. Burcugs, 4, Paternoster Row. 
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THE 


AUTOTYPE 
COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Invite Inquiries from those seeking 


PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE EXCELLENCE. 





THE COMPANY’S PROCESSES— 
Autotype Solar (Carbon). 
Autotype Mechanical (Collotype). 
Auto-Gravure (Copperplate Engraving). 
ARE EMPLOYED BY— 
The Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Local Government Board. 


Many Learned Societies, Leading Pub- 
lishers, and Artists of Repute. 


Examples of Work may be inspected and all 
information obtained at— 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
ting, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships ted. Al ance 


LEIGHTON’S 
CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
ING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VII. aed, Sigman price 2s. NEARLY 


Parts 1.-VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
3. & J. LBIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


INCUNABULA TYPOGRAPHICA. 
ATALOGUE of 1,500 BOOKS PRINTED 


/ before a.p. 1500 (by 400 Printers in 90 different Cities), for sale at 
prices affixed. 232 pp. with 80 Facsimiles. To be 
Jacaves Rosenruat, Bookseller, 10, Karl Str., Munich, Bavaria. 


(CATALOGUE (36) of OLD and RARE BOOKS 
/ and MANUSCRIPTS. Illuminated MSS.—fine Bindings—Early 
Printed Le eo se _ With 57 Facsimiles. For saie 
at prices affixed. To be had post f) 

‘opy with 10 extra Plates, price = 

Jacaves Rosentuat, Bookseller, 10, Karl Str., Munich, Bavaria. 











OLLOWING of CHRIST. 


I am always open to Purchase for Cash, Highest Prices given :— 
FREATIOR « os ye IMITACION and FOLWY uae ye BLESSED LYFE 
of CRY London, Wynkin de Worde, Benay 
—--- ~- Richard ‘Tynson, 1503, 1504, 1 
The Imitation (following) of Christ, irramsiaved in Cornish, Kentish, 
Manx, Scotch, and other Dialects. 
Early of the of Christ, 
Languages. 
Jacaves Rosenrnat, Bookseller, 10, Karl Str., Munich, Bavaria. 


PoBtaalt of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 

d Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 
each. Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Address W. Biscomsz Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 





and Translations in all 











GEORGE CRUIKSHANEK. 


Collectors, Dealers, and Owners having Coloured 
or Plain Caricatures, Etchings, Engravings, 
Woodcuts (or Books containing same) 


Done by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
Which they wish to dispose of 


Are requested to send Title, Publisher, Date, 
Condition, and Price asked to 


EDWIN H. WENDELL, Esq,, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Prin’ 

Sheets and Trading Mig eee Be ven and Audited. 
earried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Seecetary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 


WSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED; and supplied with every requisite. 
Write for The COMPLETE JOURNALIST, sent post free. 
The Imperial News Agency, 
London ;: 2 and 4, Tudor Street, E.C. 
700-706, Fourteenth ‘Street, N.W.,W ashington, D.C. 





America: 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 








A THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
Pi ed to SUBMIT ESTIMATES forall kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
IODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 








Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


at once. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Lay ace Price 64. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpoo! 


H H. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 
e voir Street, Leicester, issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and OLD 
BOOKS post free to Book Collectors. 
Fourteenth and Eighteenth Centuries—Sanskrit Illuminated MS.— 
Early Printing, &c 


ATALOGUE No. 42 -—-Drawings— Engravings— 
cas's af 


Turner's Liber Stodiorum— Lucas tabl 








No. 9 contains Manuscripts * 


ARLBOROUGH. — TO BE SOLD, WITH 
POSSESSION.—AXHOLME, on the London and Bath Road, 
within a mile of Marlborough College, with fine Views of the 
magnificently Timbered Slopes of Savernake Forest, a DETACHED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, with Six Bedrooms, Dressing Room, 
Three good Reception Rooms, and Domestic —— Momo” a 
Gardener's Cottage, and other Out rounds, 
Four Acres, bounded on intersected bay the River bree ys 
rs, Messrs. Kays & Jones, 37, Norfolk Street, W.C. Particulars 
of Mr. Mark Jeans, Marlborough. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART- 

MENTS.—Comfortably Furnished Sitting-Room and One Bed- 

room. Pleasantand cent No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 











[XFORMATION to LIBRARIANS and COL- 

LECTORS.—To SELL PRIVATELY, - fine COLLECTION of 
FRENCH BOOKS, Revolutionary Papers, Placards, a on 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Robespierre. "Napoléon, &c. All genuine 
and scarce. Fine opportunity at very moderate charge. Price 2001.— 
Write to M. A. H., 9, Connaught Street, Hyde Park. 


Engravings and Ktchings, chiefly by the Old Masters, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
/_ SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C , on MONDAY. January 30, and Following Day, 
atl pt precisely, ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, comprising 
Examples from the Works of ge ham, A. Diirer, and 
other Old Masters. the Property of HEDLEY PEEK, Esq., deceased; 
an extensive Collection of the Works ot w. B crog it “Fe Property ofa 
NOBLEMAN; ee by Rembrandt, of 
a ‘Three Trees ’"—Plates from Turner's ‘ Liber *studiorurn, > + England 
d Wales,’ &c. ; | Bageaviogs illustrating the History of the French 
Revelunion, the Property of a NOBLEMAN—a few Framed 
Engravings, &c 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








The Collection of Coins and Medals of the late A. H, 
SKELTON, Esq., and other Properties, including an 
Officer's Indian Mutiny Victoria Cross. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on THURSDAY, February 2, and Following 
Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of GREEK, RO OMAN, 
ENGLISH, and FOREIGN COINS, &c., the Property of the late 
poe HENRY SKELTON, "Esq. ; a small COLLECTION of 
NGLIS GOLD and SILVER COLNS, &c., the Property of the 
fate HUMPHREY WOOD, Esq, and other Properties, containing 
Greek, Roman, Early British, Anglo-Saxon. English and Foreign 
Coins, Medals, and Tokens, and inciuding a Gold Presentation Watch 
and —— = YS Decorations presented to Sir Alexander Arm- 
strong, R. , and an Indian Mutiny Victeria Cross and 
Medal aia 7 Lieut. H. C. I. Jarrett (afterwards Colonel » 26th 
Bengal N.I.—Coin Cabinets, and Numismatic Works. 


May be ) viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Law Books, including the Library of R. H. DUN, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn—Handsome Oak and Mahogany Book- 
cases, Sc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms. 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, February 3, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, com- 
prising the above Library and other Properties. including a Complete 
Set of the Law Reports to 1904, noted up, 323 vols. calf—the Law 
Journal Reports, from the Commencement in 1822 to 1897, 200 vols.— 
a Fine Set of the Law Times Reports, from 1870 to 1905, 68 vols.— 
Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, 15 vols. —Campbell's Ruling 








Cases, 26 vols. —useful Modern Text-Books, also handsome Oak and 

y Glazed Sheraton Sideboard and other Furniture 

_ Manogany Cabinet, containing a Collection of Mineralogical 

r Microscope by Baker—Portraits—Engravings, 
Cc. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late 
. A, F. RIDOUTT, removed from Portsmouth, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

TUESDAY, February 7, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, Mars. 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the above Library and other 
Properties, Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols.— 
Kurlington Fine-Arts Club Catalogues of the Works of the Ferrara- 
Bologna and Netherlandish Schools--Perkins’s Tuscan Sculptors— 
Early Printed Books—Books relating to America—Hakluyt's Voyages, 
Limited Edition, 12 vols.—Scott’s Waverley Novels, Edinburgh Edition, 
48 vols.—Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 22 vols —The Kelmscott 
Press Keats—First Editions of Modern Authors—Creighton’s History 
of the Papacy, 5 vols.,and other Standard Historical and Theological 
Works —KEarly Editions of. the Bible—ihe Writings of Bunyan and 
Keach, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


BOSSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON 7 WOODS 

pgreyS give Notice that they will hold the Following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms. King Street, St. James's 
Square, the bales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, January 30, CARVED and other 
FRAMES, the Property of Messrs. LAWRIE & CO., late of 159, New 
Bond Street, W.,and OLD PICTURES, the Property of a Gentleman, 


and others. 
Or THURSDAY, February 2, MODERN 
OBJECTS of ART 





ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS. 
On FRIDAY, February 3 


and VERTU, PORCELAIN, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE, from 
numerous Sources. 

On SATURDAY, Weheesey 4, MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late H. L. MICHOLLS, Esq., 
and others. 





WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’'S SQUARE, S.W. 
A Library of about 4,000 Volumes of Books, formed by that 
well-known Collector ALEXANDER NESBIT T, Esq., 
F.S.A., and removed from the residence, Oldlands, Susser, in 
”q of the Estate having been disposed of. 








Sales by Anction. 


FRIDAY, February 3, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Extensive Sale of valuable Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
Rooms, 38. King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
SCIENTIFIC, SURVEYING, DRAWING, and other Instruments— 
Microscopes and Microscopic Slides. and an enna gpase 2 ga 
peor ped — best Makers—and all kinds tel Be pacopan te omg Apparatus— 
Field and Astr T Electrical Goods and a 
~ Optical Lanterns and Slides—Ci ih Ay and Films— 
Chinese and Japanese Porcelain—and Ivory © ‘arvings and Bronzes and 
other Art Objects—and many other Lots of valuable Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 











Engravings, Hogarth, Girtin— Etchings, Palmer, on Be a 
Colour-Prints—Illustrated Books—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Six- 
pence. Wx. Wap, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surre ey. 


YHE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 139, containing a Special Article, entitled Neg CON- 
TEMPORARY FOREIGN CHEMISTS,’ by Dr. M. O. FORSTER, 
ther with an exact Bibliography of their Publications. and a 
Double Plate of their Portraits. Specimen Copies gratis —Witttiams & 
Nonrcartr, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


CATALOGUE, containing De _— Collection of Voyages, 1590- 

Lf] Hakluyt’s Navigations, first edition, 1589, and bein edition, 

; Blaeu's Atlas, 1664; Cook’s Voyages, 1773-1784; Linschoten’s 

vo es, 1598; Olaus Magnus, 1855; Munster’s Cosmographia, 1552, 

<a r_ Goonraphica! wens = fine condition as described, post 
cation.—James MacLenose & § Book. 

University, Gl, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. —o 














Curiosities. 

R. STEVENSS NEXT SALE of CURIOS will 
place on TURSDAY, January 31, and will include CARVED 

ivory FIGURES Ware bronzes and Me' 
Wares from China = Japan—Native e Weapons. and Curios from all 
Parts of the pete the usual 
Ca lication to Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King Street, Covent 

Garden, Troten, W.c. 














R. J. C. STEVENS, Auctioneer and Valuer, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., begs to announce 

that SALES are held at his Kooms regutariy’ = the DISPOSAL OF 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE. WORKS of AR SILVER PLATE, 
JEWELLERY, BOOKS, COINS, PICTURES ‘and ENGRAVINGS, 
pat INSTRUMENTS, and all kinds of MISCELLANEOUS 





Valuations for all purposes. 
Terms and all particulars on application, 





ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are instructed 

to SELL, at their Rooms, as above, on WEDNESDAY, Feb- 

ruary 1, at 1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY, comprising a large 

quantity of General Literature. Works on Topography, Painting, 

Furniture, Artistic Decorations, Natural History, Science, Ancient and 
Modern Architecture, Poetry, Travel, 

May be viewed two days prior. and Catalogues had of W. Sanpens 

Fiske, Esq., Solicitor, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand; and of the Avc- 

TIONEERS 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents. FEBRUARY, 195. 


‘KING LEAR’ in PARIS. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
sa aggaa for a NEW POLITICAL PARTY. By Dr. J. Beattie 
rozier. 





PORT ARTHUR—and AFTER. By Alfred Stead. 
The PSYCHOLOGY of DISRAELI. By Horace B. Samuel. 


“PACIFIC PENETRATION” and POLICE: the Morocco Question. 
By J. Hall Richardson. 


The GERMAN TROUBLES in S.W. AFRICA. By Dr. Louis Elkind. 
GREEK at the UNIVERSITIES. By Prof. J. Churton Collins, 
The CASE of WEI-HAI-WEI. By David Fraser. 
The LAST of the FRENCH MARSHALS. By Major Arthur Griffiths 
The RED VIRGIN of MONTMARTRE. By Edith Sellers. 
KITCHEN COMEDIES. By Mrs. John Lane. 
EMIGRATION : an International Affair By J.D. Whelpley. 
FRENCH LIFE and the FRENCH STAGE. By John F. Macdonald. 
TIME’S ABSTRACT and BRIEF CHRONICLE. Ill. By G. KE 
Chesterton. 
A MODERN UTOPIA. Chaps. 6-7, 
Supplementary Article :— 
Is RUSSIA - the EVE of a REVOLUTION? By Dr. A. & 
Rappoport, 


By H. G. Wells. 


London : : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
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ES ~— 
Efe ereore MAGAZIN &E, 


FEBRUARY. Price SIXPENCE. 


HAY FEVER. Chaps. 4-5. By Walter Herries Pollock and 
Guy C. Pollock. 

DAREY, the BOUNDARY DOG. By James Buckland. 

HAMPSTEAD REVISITED. By Prof. Sully. 

DIANA: a Study. By Florence Hayllar. 

NERA’S SONG. By Eva Gore-Booth. 

SEVENTY YEARS AGO. By George Bourne. 


WILD WHEAT. Chaps. 3-5. By M. KE. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell). 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 39, Paternoster Row, London. E.C. 


ques CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 

Centents. 
Book II. Chaps. 16-18. 





ROSE of the oe By Agnes and 
Egerton Casti 

The LUNGS of a HOUSE of COMMONS. By Henry W. Lucy. 

A RUSSIAN NAPOLEON. By Maurise Church. 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA. By Frank T. Builen 

OLD-TIME NEWFOUNDLAND. By His Honour Judge Prowse. 

CLIMBING the (JOINT-STOCK) TREE. Ry George Yard. 

ON WEIGHING ATOMS By W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S. 

SYLVESTER EVE. By L H. 

SOME —— ne of ACTIVE SERVICE. By Major-General 
‘T. Maunsell 

The TWO a ‘Ry W. H. Rainsford. 

The KING'S REVOKE. Chaps. 3-5. By Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 

London : Smith, Eider & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMP- 


STEAD (selected design); Students’ Drawings for the Institute 





Prizes; Mr. Clausen’s Lectures at the Koyal Academy; Europea 
Architecture in India (Institute of Architects); Memorials of E. Burne- 
Jones; Interior, York Minster; Sketches among the English Cathe- 
drals ; Types of Concrete-steel Structures (Student's Column) &c.— 
See the BUILDER of January 28 (4d.; by post, 4jd.) Through any 
Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 





BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS on MUSIC. 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. 
and largely Rewritten. 
ANALYTI:AL KEY to the EXERCISES in the Same, net 3s. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Eighth Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fifth Edition. 
APPLIED FORMS. Fourth Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA. 2 vols. 
Augener, Limited, 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E C. 


NEW EDITION, Revised 





N INDEX to (CHANGES of NAME, effected 
by Statute, Royal Licence, &c. By W. P. W. PHILLIMORE 
and £. A. FRY. ‘With Introduction on the Law of Change of Name by 
W. P.W. PHILLIVORE This Index relates to about 15 000 Families. 
Only 350 Copies printed. Price One Guinea net. ‘Yo those subscribing 
before January 31 the price is 15s. net; earriage 62 extra. 


ERALDsS’ COLLEG« and COATS of ARMS, 
regarded from a Legal Aspect. By W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, 
M.A. B.CL. Price ls net (by post, ls. 1d.) 

This pamphlet deals fully with the sttempte of various writers, 
notably in the Ancestor, to justify, under the guise of “ Prescription,’’ 
the use of bogus coats of arms. ‘The Appendix contains the leading 
Statutes and Cases. 


PEDIGREE WORK. A Guide to the Genealogist 

in Searching Records and Compiling and Printing Family 
Histories and Pedigrees. With New Date-Book. By W. P. W. 
PHILLIMORE. Price ls. net (by post, ls. 1d.). 


HILLIMORE’s PARISH KEGISTER SERIES. 
For Subscribers only. Price 10s. 6d. net each Volume. Edition 

limited to 150 Copies. 
In this Series have been printed upwards of Fifty Volumes for the 
presi | Counties: CORNWALL, SOMERSET, DORSET, HANTS, 
GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, WARWICK, BUCKS, NOITS, NOR: 
FOLK, LONDON, LINCULN, DERBY, comprising many Hundred 

Parishes. 
Phillimore & Co. 124, Chancery Lane. 





SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN AND COPINGER’S REPERTORIUM BIBL, 
NOW READY.—PRUF. DR. DIETRICH REICHLING. 


PPENDICKS ad HAINII COPINGERI 
REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. PART I Very 
important Bibliographical Item, containing a full description of 860 
Incanabula, of which 365 are entirely unknown to Hain and Copinger. 
206 pp. 8vo, price 10s. 
Jacques Rosenthal, Bookseller, 10, Karl Str., Munich, Bavaria. 


‘THE TECHNIQUE of INDKXING. By Mary 

PETHERBRIDGE, Nat. Sci. Tripos, Indexer of beng Fast India 
Company’s Kecords, the Drapers’ Company’s Kecords, the Warrington 
Corporation Records, &c. Price 5s net.—Published te "the Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, London, 








JUST PUBLISHED, January 14,1905. Price Two Guineas net. 
Limited to 500 numbered Copies. 

YHE EIGH'skKSTH CENTURY ARCHITEKC- 

TURE of BATH. By MOWBRAY A GREEN,A.RILBA. With 

195 Full-Page Piates and 52 other Engravings, Views. Details. Plans, 

Sketches, and Facsimiles. Also Articles on Mrs. P.ozzi, Bath Theatre, 
and Thomas Beach. 4to, pp. xvii-263, art linen, top edges giit 

th: George Gregory, Bookseller to H M. Queen Alexandra. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a UGHandy Book of 
Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 8 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“ Well known as one of our best introducti to ast: — 
Guardian. 
amy ry poem Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
ne, 








MR. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE & LETTERS AT BATH 
IN THE 187! CENTURY. 


By 4. BARBEAU. With a Preface by AUSTIN 
DOBSON, and many Illustrations. 15s. net. 

“A work of intense interest and outstanding 
br “ulliancy.’ y-"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRENCH PROFILES. 


Studies in the Literature of France. By EDMOND 
GOSSE. 7s. 6d. 

** There ts no book of recent English criticism 
which bears so clearly the impress alike of the 
scholar and the man of the world, and which 
combines so wide a tolerance and so genial a 
humanity with so much earnestness and a real 
enthusiasm for literary excellence.’’—standard. 


A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES. 


Being Memoirs of Mrs. Clay of Alabama, covering 
Social and Political Life in Washington and the 
Soutb, 1853-66. Edited by ADA STERLING. 
With many Portraits. 108. 6d. net, 








THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 


By E. KAY ROBINSON. Illustrated, 6s, 
A delightful chronicle of a country year. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
CHOPIN’S WORKS. 
By G.C. ASHTON JONSON. 63. 


This Handbook will be found indispensable 
to alt all | Amateurs and Students, 


THE LAND OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Impressions and Sketches in Andalusia, 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Frontispiece. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MR. BE. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
AN ACT IN A BACKWATER. 
Author of ‘The Challoners,’ &c. 


A most amusing story of life and courtship 
in a quiet cathedral town. 





By W. 
6s. net. 








If you want a true and realistic 
description of Russian life, read 


By E. L. VOYNICH. 
“ Mrs. Voynich gives realistic pictures of 
life in St. Petersburg, and in the lonely 
districts of Russia.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 
PAM. 


DIANE. 
KATHARINE H. BROWN. 
ROBERT CAVELIER. 
W. D. ORCUTT. 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF 
ANDREW VANE. 
G. W. CARRYL. 


THE EAGLE’S SHADOW. 


J. B. CABELL, 





HALL CAINE. 


BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 





London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 





MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW WORKS BY 
BLISS CARMAN, 


Author of ‘The Pipes of Pan,’ ‘Songs of the Sea 
Children,’ &c. 


SONGS FROM A NORTHERN 
GARDEN. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF ART. 


With Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
FRECKLES. 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER, Author of ‘The 
Song of the Cardinal.’ With Decorations by E. 
STETSON CRAWFORD. 


A CHEAP EDITION, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, 


Soldier and Administrator. By Capt. LIONEL 
J. TROTTER. With Portrait and 3 Maps. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 


ROMAN FORUM, 1898-1905. 


By (Mrs.) E. BURTON-BROWN. _Iilustrations 
and Plans. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. [Just out. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 
A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Prof- 
THEODOR GOMPERZ, of Vienna University» 
Hon. LL.D.Dubliv, Ph.D, Kiénigsberg, &c. Vols. II- 
and III. SOCKATES, the SOCRATICS and 
PLATO. ‘Translated by G. G. BERKY, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Demy S8vo, 14s. net each 
volume. Vol. I. already published, price 14s. net. 





NEW EDITION. 
HANDBOOK—INDIA, BURMA, 


AND CEYLON. 


Fifth Edition. With 78 Maps and Plans. Crown 


8vo, 208. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS, 
No. 58. FEBRUARY, 1905. 
Contents, 


The SIEGE of PORT ARTHUR. Richard Barry. 


The HUNGARIAN CRISIS. Count Albert Apponyi 
(Leader of the Opposition in the Hungarian Parliament). 


The HON. WHITELAW REID. G. Monroe Royce. 


The PAPAL MEDALS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
Earl Egerton of Tatton. Lllustra' 


NIHILISM. Alexei. 

LIVING LEGENDS of the FIANNA. Lady Gregory. 

WHAT IS an ELEMENT? Sir William Ramsay, K C.B. 
F.R.8. 


2s. Gd. net. 


The WARDSHIP of EMPIRE. L. Cope Cornford. 
a4 x - REFORMATION PLOTS and PLOTTERS. 
> Wek 


COAL for RUSSIA. T. Baty, D.C.L. LL.M. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION in PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
The Rev. Edward Bickersteth Ottley. 


The HYPOCRITE. Alfred W. Rees. 
ON the LINE. 
BEAUJEU. Chaps. 5-8. H.C. Bailey. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIS T. 


a 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


THOMAS MOORE. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 


SYDNEY SMITH. 


By GEORGE W. E. RU SSELL. [Ready Feb. 1 


A BOOK OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
THE WORKS OF 
ARTHUR CLEMENT HILTON 


(Of Marlborough and Cambridge), Author of ‘ The 
Light Green.’ With 2 Illustrations, together with HIS 
LIFE AND LETTERS, by Sir ROBERT EDGCUMBE. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net; vellum, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

Athenewn — This record of a bright short life was well worth 
making. and Sir Robert Edgeumbe has told us with modesty and grace 
just what we wanted toknow. A parodist, classic at his best, and long 
since promoted to that rank by the dignity of frequent misquota- 
tion.” 

pooh ker — “will be welcome.’ 

Spectutor —* We havealways had a special aftection for the irresistibie 
audacity of ‘ The May Exam.’ We have porhing but congratulations to 
offer Sir Robert Edgeumbe on his pious act of homage to the memory 
of his friend and contemporary A. C. Hilton. To a collection of 
Hilton’s Cambridge orilliant jew, desprit he has added a number of 
other pieces. 

Scotsman.— Psa. collection.” 

Dai'y te ‘The champagne of parody....a born humourist 

ali d sa —*‘ Wit on the wings of metre. “Highly remarkable. 
Sir Robert Bdgcumbe’ s memoir isa model of attectionate and tributary 
sympathy. There are p2rodies brilliant enough to persuade one almost 
that the same hand wrote the parent and the parasite. There are things 
in this de! iahtful little book that will live among the best examples of 
—- wit’ 








MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES. 
By HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Morning Po-t —* The essays are singularly lucid and sane, revealirg 
PIE rs, Reta a knowledge of the subjects discussed, and an even- 
ness of judgment which mark the authoras ona level with the best 
minds of his time. No one can read them without wishing to know 
more of Sidgwick’'s work.’ 





POPULAR EDITION NOW READY. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 


Selected from the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language. Selected and Arranged with Notes by 
FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE. Pott 8vo, ls. net. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. 


By Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M A., Rector of Sproughton, 
Suffolk. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, 
gilt top, 6s. 





FEBRUARY NUMBERS NOW READY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Ilustrated. Price ls. 4d. Annual Sut — ion, 16s. 
The FEBRUARY Nwmber contains:— 
IMPRESSIONS of the GERMAN EMPE ROR, Ry Andrew D. White. 
With Portraits 
DEATH, the ANGEL FRIEND 
By H. D. Rawasley. 
SANDY. A Story. Ry Alice Hezan Rice, Authorot 
the Cabbage Patch.’ III. Iniustrated. 
And numerou: other Stories and Artic 


In Memoriam—G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
Mrs. Wizgs of 


les of general interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s 
The FEBRUARY Number contains:— 


The PRACTICAL BOY. Fourth Paper: Household Conveniences. By 
Joseph H. Adams. 


PINKEY PERKINS. 
Hammond. 


Annual Snbscription, 1s. 


“JUST a BOY.” Serial Story. By Captain H. 
QUEEN Z!XI of IX; or, the STORY of the MAGIC CLOAK. By 
L. Frask Baum. Serial Story. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 





JANUARY NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, Ils 

Contents:—An Ancient Iliuminated Hebrew MS. at the British 
Museum With Facsimile. By the Kev. G. Margoliouth.—The Arabic 
Portion ef the vairo Genizah at Cambridge. Eighth Article. Ry Dr. 
H. Hirschfeid —The Jews and the English Law. at H.S.Q Henriques. 
—The Alphabet of Ben Sira. By the Rey. Dr. ‘faylor.—The Cosmo- 
politan Aspect of the Hebrew Wisdom. By the pig ‘Dr. John Skinner 

—Genizah Studies. -rof. Louis Ginzberg.—The Itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela. Continued. Ky Marcus N. Adler.—The Reform 
Movement in Judaism. Fourth Article. By the Rey. Dr. David 
Philipson.—Aligemeine Finleitung in die Jiidische Literatur des 
Mittelaiters. Continued from Vol. XVIL. p. 162. By Prof. M. Stein- 

hneider.—Die ostel. Ky Dr. Samuel Krauss.—Jiidisen- 
Arabisches. By Prof. Siegmuod Fraenkel.—The High Priest's 
Procession. By Dr. Samuel Poznanski —Zu Meiner. Notiz tiber * Das 
Gebetbuch nach Jemenischem Ritus’ (olen, pp 18 
Poznanski.—Note on J.@ R., XVII. 168. By De. “H Hirschfeld. = 
Critical Notice: Prof. J. Freudenthal's ‘ Life of Spinoza,’ by the Rey. 
A. Wolf, M.A. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimrrED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—_—>— 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. 


With numerous beautiful Illustrations in 
Colour from Paintings by Countess 
Helena Gleichen and the Author, 
Photogravures, and Half-Tones. 


With Portraits of Lord Curzon and Col. Sir 
Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.L., 


Maps, and in a specially designed Cover, 
buckram gilt. 


Price £2 Qs. 


LHASA. 


An Account of the Country and People of 
Central Tibet, and of the Progress of the 
Mission sent there by the English Govern- 
ment in the Year 1903-4. 


Written, with the help of all the principal 
persons of the Mission, 
BY 
PERCEVAL LANDON, 
Special Correspondent of the Times. 
With an Introduction by 
Col. Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
K.C.S.1. 


An Illustrated Prospectus sent free on 
application. 


DR. OTTO NORDENSKJOLD’S 





GREAT WORK ON THE SOUTH | 


POLAR REGIONS. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, 
In 1 vol. medium 8yo. 


Illustrated by over 250 Reproductions of 
Photographs taken especially for this 
Work, 4 Coloured Plates from Paintings, 
and 3 Maps. 


Price 18s. net. 
ANTARCTICA. 


Two Years Amongst the Ice of the 
South Pole. 


BY 


Dr. OTTO NORDENSKJOLD. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lms1TEp, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


—_—~ 


LADY JEAN: 


The Romance of the Great Douglas Cause. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 12 other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s, net. 


ESSAYS IN PURITANISM. 


Appreciations of Walt Whitman, John Wesley, 
Margaret Fuiler, Jonathan Edwards, and John 
Winthrop. By ANDREW MACPHAIL. Crown 
8vo, 63. 


THE COMING OF PARLIA- 
MENT (1350-1660). 


By L. CECIL JANE. With a Map and £0 Illus. 
trations. Large crown 8vo (“Story of the 
Nations”), 5s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE STORY OF MY 
STRUGGLES. 


The Memoirs of Arminius Vambéry, C.V.0. With 
Photogravure and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 





NEW EDITION. 
THE GOVERNANCE OF 
ENGLAND. 


By SIDNEY LOW, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVISED EDITION. 


RUSSIA. 


By W. 8. MORFILL, M.A. With 60 Illustrations 
and Maps. With Supplementary Chapter and 
Revised to Date. (‘‘ Story of the Nations.”) Large 
crown Svo, 5s. 


BIRDS I HAVE KNOWN. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE YOUTH OF 
WASHINGTON. 


Told in the Form of an Autobiography. By S 
WEIR MITCHELL. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Fully illustrated 


NOTABLE 6s. 
MAJOR WEIR. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY, 


THE CANON IN RESIDENCE. 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 


A SONG OF A SINGLE NOTE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


THREE DUKES. 


NOVELS. 


By G. YSTRIDDE. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET 
OF MASHONALAND. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. New Edition. 
boards, Is. net. 


Cloth 
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LITERATURE 
From the Monarchy to the Republic in 
France, 1788-1792. By Sophia H. Mac- 
Lehose. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 


WE were prepared, from our recollection of 
the author’s previous work, ‘ The Last Days 
of the French Monarchy,’ to expect much 
from the present volume—and the anticipa- 
tion has been in a large measure fulfilled. 
The same qualities of careful scholarship 
and unpretentious exposition are shown ; and 
the choice of illustrations, always admir- 
ably reproduced, is again seen to be governed 
rather by a desire to vivify the text for the 
genuine student than to please the eye of the 
casual reader. That the book has not quite 
the freshness of its predecessor is due rather 
to the subject than its treatment. Not to 
mention Carlyle and the Bohn version of 
Mignet’s striking, if not wholly impartial 
history of the Revolution, the English 
reader has had the subject treated for him 
in Mr. Morse Stephens’s unfinished work, 
and, more recently, in a volume of the 
‘“‘ Cambridge Modern History,”’ both of which 
have been utilized by Miss MacLehose. But, 
with the exception of the second (perhaps 
the best short history), and a meritorious 
little volume—designed, we believe, for Uni- 
versity Extension students—published some 
years ago, this is the only book we know 
which treats the subject adequately within 
moderate compass. Moreover Mignet was 
too much under the influence of the revolu- 
tionary legend to be an altogether trust- 
worthy guide, and the present work is at 
once more exact in its methods and careful 
in its conclusions than the manual referred 
to. On the whole, we do not think that 
any one who wished for an introduction to 
the best and most recent French authori- 
ties on the subject could do better than 
begin with this work. 

For that part of the revolutionary history 
which she has treated—the scope of the 
volume is from the promulgation of the 
decision to convoke the States-General to 





the fall of the monarchy on August 10th, 
1792—Miss MacLehose was well advised in 
confining her narrative to Versailles and 
Paris. Should she decide to extend her 
researches to the fall of Robespierre or 
the foundation of the Consulate, she will 
scarcely be able to avoid dealing with the 
departments, since, in its later stages, a not 
unimportant aspect of the Revolution was 
the attempt of these last to shake off the 
tyranny of the capital. But until the out- 
break of the Royalist risings in the west and 
south, andthe struggle between the Jacobins 
and the Girondins, Paris was substantially 
France, and the history of its doings is that 
of the Revolution. Whether equal wisdom 
is shown in a somewhat severe avoidance of 
the personal and biographic element may 
be questioned ; but it can be contended that 
Carlyle and Mr. Morse Stephens have done 
more than enough in this direction, and that 
the extensive use made of the periodical 
and pamphlet literature of the Revolution 
by the present author is at once less 
hackneyed and no less genuinely illumina- 
tive than, say, Mr. Belloc’s biographic 
coruscations. This is, at least, a very 
useful feature of Miss MacLehose’s book, 
and helps not a little to give life to the dry 
bones of constitutional history which she 
treats so fully. Not that she has by any 
means neglected other sources, having made 
notable use, in particular, of the researches 
of M. Aulard, M. Albert Sorel, and Ritter von 
Arneth, in addition to older authorities. 
Her alertness in availing herself of the 
latest obtainable information is shown 
not only by references to the ‘‘Cambridge 
Modern History,” but also by the citation 
from a recent number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of the lately discovered tribute of 
Louis XVIII. to his injured sister-in-law 
Marie Antoinette. She has even been able 
to add something new on her own account, 
in the shape of quotations from the unpub- 
lished letters of a Lancashire lady, Mrs. 
Edward Standish, who was in Paris in 
1791-2. One of these contains evidence of 
the curious tranquillity which prevailed in 
many circles before the 10th of August, 
the calm before the storm so soon to be 
raised by Danton and the Commune. There 
should surely be some mention of these in 
the index, though the author has shown 
rare restraint in making but a sparing use 
of this unprinted material. 

Although in all essential respects 
impartial, Miss MacLehose does not conceal 
her sympathies. She acquits the so-called 
‘* Comité Autrichien’’ of unpatriotic motives, 
but expresses a doubt as to the wisdom of 
their patriotism, and while admitting, some- 
what grudgingly, ‘“‘the extravagance, self- 
love, and tyrannical proceedings of the 
Jacobins,’”’ proceeds to point out that 
‘* there were among them true-hearted citizens 
who believed, and not without provocation, that 
Monarchy as personified by Louis XVI. reduced 
government to an insoluble problem.” 

She concedes an intelligible policy to the 
king and queen during the last year of 
their reign, and cites words used by Marie 
Antoinette herself which prove that this 
policy did not contemplate triumph at the 
expense of France; but she scarcely shows 
any perception of the truth that the king 
was more logical than his opponents in 


taking his stand upon the Constitution of | 





———— 


1791, and was clearly justified in taking 
measures for the protection of his personal 
liberty. Had the Assembly dethroned him 
after the flight to Varennes its action 
would have been more than defensible; 
its members put themselves in the wrong by 
allowing themselves to be terrorized by the 
sections, and by permitting the king to be 
persecuted for the legitimate exercise of the 
few powers he had left. To speak of the 
insurrectionary movement planned by Dan- 
ton and Barbaroux as “a bloodless revolu- 
tion’ which was ‘‘ disappointed by events” 
comes perilously near special pleading. 
Every one knew what these Marseillais, 
whom ‘‘ respectable Paris wished to see the 
last of,” came to do, and how they would 
do it was hardly a secret. Again, we 
cannot allow the validity of the term 
‘‘ Democrat’ as applicable to Republicans 
alone, and used as here to distinguish them 
from ‘‘ Constitutionalists,’’ or upholders of 
a monarchy which was one in scarcely more 
than name, so liberal were its institutions. 
When the Constitution of 1791 is declared 
to have been ‘‘not a democratic constitu- 
tion,’ what is meant, apparently, is that it 
was not based upon bare manhood suffrage. 
In the same sense the English Constitution 
of to-day might be held to be “ built up for 
the bourgeoisie’’; yet few would be found 
to maintain that it was not in spirit truly 
democratic. 

Generally speaking, however, we repeat 
that our author is as judicious in her com- 
mentary as she is accurate in her text. Her 
exposition of principles is usually as faithful 
as her narrative of facts. It is not a 
serious inaccuracy to place the death 
of Mirabeau on April 3rd, instead of 
April 2nd, especially as the date is correctly 
given in the chronological table at the 
beginning of the book. But the statement 
that Marie Antoinette died in 1794 is a 
serious slip, which we should hardly have 
expected ; and the inclusion of “‘ Belgium” 
(the Austrian Netherlands) as among “the 
Powers” unwilling to act against revolu- 
tionary France is sadly misleading to the 
careful student both of language and 
history. There are a few misprints and 
uncorrected errata, such as ‘ Recollections” 
for ‘ Souvenirs de Dumont sur Mirabeau,’ 
and ‘“‘Bancal d’Issart” for Bancal des Issarte, 
both of which are printed correctly in the 
Bibliography cr Index. ‘‘ Visably”’ (p. 310) 
is a curious piece of orthography; and we 
do not like the phrases “ all summer,”’ “all 
autumn.” 

We may finish our notice by one or 
two quotations. The normal attitude of 
Louis XVI. during the Revolution is thus 
admirably indicated :— 

‘* On July 16th an order was signed by the 
comilé permanent at Paris, and by Lafayette, 
as commander of the milice bourgeoise, for the 
demolition of the Bastille. The fortress was 
one of the King’s most famous prisons, but he 
was not consulted. A little later he was told 
that the order had been given. ‘This is too 
much,’ he said, in sudden indignation; then 
added in a different tone, ‘but since it is con- 
sidered necessary, let it be.’ An angry protest, 
the initiative left to others, an impotent 
acquiescence—this was how the Father of the 
Country met and coped with a great revolu- 
tion!” 

Our next extract exhibits one of the 
author’s rare descriptive passages. This 
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was how Marie Antoinette bore herself at 
the most critical period of the Parisian 
irruption into Versailles. The hostile mob 
was shouting for the queen to show herself 
on the balcony of the chiteau :— 

‘‘For a moment Marie Antoinette hesitated. 
‘Madame,’ said Lafayette, ‘the people will not 
be pacified unless you go.’ ‘Then,’ replied the 
Queen, ‘I hesitate no longer,’ and taking her 
children by the hand, she advanced towards the 
window of the chambre de parade. The people 
saw the children, and thought it a ruse by 
which the Queen meant to save herself. ‘No 
children!’ they cried. Marie Antoinette’s 
proud spirit rose ; thrusting back the children, 
she stepped out upon the balcony, and instince- 
tively crossing her arms over her breast as she 
looked on the menacing crowd below, stood 
erect and motionless, face to face with the men 
and women who had sought her life. Now was 
their opportunity, but no shot was fired ; 
instead there was a hush, a movement in the 
crowd, a shout of ‘ Vive la reine!’ Her fear- 
lessness and her queenliness had prevailed. 
Marie Antoinette lingered for a moment ; 
Lafayette joined her, and, bending on one 
knee, kissed her hand. and the shouts broke 
forth anew. Then the Queen turned and went 
in, and for the first time tears rose in her eyes. 
‘They will force us to go to Paris, she said, 
and taking the little Dauphin in her arms, she 
covered him with kisses and with tears.” 

We would fain have transcribed, also, 
Mises MacLehose’s description of the first 
féte of the Federation, when Louis swore 
to the Constitution in presence of three 
hundred thousand of his subjects in the 
Champ de Mars—a scene less familiar, pro- 
bably, to most readers than the one we have 
just glanced at. But enough has been set 
down to give a taste of the writer’s quality. 
We would only add of the illustrations that 
vignettes and medals flank the initial 
capitals of each chapter; that there is an 
excellently clear full-page portrait of Mira- 
beau and a coloured reduced facsimile of 
an assignat, as well as a picture of 
Varennes, taken from a sketch by Miss 
Louisa MacLehose, which shows the house 
in which the royal fugitives are supposed 
to have been detained. 





Siz Great Schoolmasters. By F. D. How. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Mr. How’s book on six great schoolmasters 
who worked between 1835 and 1865 is 
interesting reading as well for the general 
public as for those engaged in teaching. He 
gives us well- proportioned sketches of 
Hawtrey, of Eton; Moberly, of Win- 
chester ; Kennedy, of Shrewsbury; Vaughan, 
of Harrow; Temple, of Rugby; and Brad- 
ley, of Marlborough; and, while dealing 
with the men and their work, he shows how 
the two great influences of those times— 
the life of Arnold and public opinion— 
gradually brought about an extraordinary 
improvement in public-school life. Some- 
times as the result of direct statement, 
sometimes by reading between the lines, we 
are able to appreciate the great progress 
made in those thirty years in curriculum, 
the relations of masters and boys. domestic 
arrangements, school games, punishments, 
and religious influence. The writer evi- 
dently knows the public-school spirit, and 
writes with a nice combination of well- 
balanced judgment and enthusiasm. He 
does not hide the failings of these great 





men: the portrait of Moberly is that of a 
thoroughly human head master. On the 
other hand, his culminating eulogy on his 
own head master, Bradley, while not blind 
to faults, is a highly stimulating study of 
character. These six essays are excellent 
— for schoolmasters, who will get 

m their perusal far more nourishment 
than from many a current manual of formal 
pedagogy. as. 

Here are six men, all highly distinguished 
in a most exacting profession; but how 
widely different the causes of their success ! 
Hawtrey, an omnivorous reader and keen 
student, set himself to refine his Etonians ; 
Moberly, himself more ecclesiastic than 
schoolmaster, turned out Christians rather 
than scholars ; Kennedy, second to none as 
an enthusiast for classical lore and poetry, 
made his appeal as a great teacher of 
scholarship; Vaughan impressed his boys 
mainly by his religious teaching; Temple 
raised the standard of his school, and diffused 
a broader intellectual interest among Rug- 
beians; and Bradley’s restless vitality ex- 
ercised on Marlburians, in the words of Dean 
Stanley, a ‘constant, stimulating, provoking, 
and advancing pressure.” Such widely dif- 
ferent methods of appeal should help to keep 
before the minds of modern educitors a 
fact which the new enthusiasm for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers is apt to 
obscure, namely, that it is the essential 
character of the man that makes 90 per cent. 
of the teacher. 

It is interesting to read that it was Haw- 
trey who introduced at Eton the system of 
marks, which did not make its appearance 
at Rugby till the time of Temple. Hawtrey 
was a kind-hearted man, who had his way 
largely by appealing to a boy’s sense of 
delicacy ; he was “‘ the ugliest man in Eng- 
land and the most agreeable.” Of these 
sketches, to our mind the first is the least 
successful: possibly a dearth of other 
material accounts for a certain amount of 
uninteresting personal detail. And when 
we come to Moberly we do not yet find Mr. 
How at his best: he is conscientious, but 
somewhat dull, and has not yet warmed to 
his work as in his four later studies. Win- 
chester life must have been calculated to 
kill or cure in those days of chapel at 6 A.m., 
and breakfast about 10. In this essay, as in 
the others, Mr. How naturally makes use 
of the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission on Public Schools, which 
reported in 1864, and in particular quotes 
Moberly’s views as to prefects, to whom 
he seems to have allowed excessive authority. 
For the rest, Moberly revelled in Pindar, and 
introduced—moststrangeanomaly—a mathe- 
matical master! The geniusand extraordinary 
personality of Kennedy, interesting us as 
they do with a series of amazing contrasts, 
seem to bring fresh life into Mr. How’s 
pages, and from here to the end is nothing 
flat or unprofitable. Kennedy was the only 
schoolboy who ever won the Porson Prize. 
Under him the curriculum at Shrewsbury 
was composed almost entirely of classics, 
relieved by a small amount of divinity (and 
that somewhat perfunctorily taught), and 
some French, which he introduced as a 
regular school subject. The list of the 
academic successes of his pupils is un- 
paralleled, and ow yg not so much by 
any secrets of method as by his own per- 





sonal fire and enthusiasm. 
writes a pupil, 

‘‘with all his heart, and his pupils could not 
but believe with him, that classical scholarship 
was a living and enduring interest, worthy of a 
man’s best energies.” 


Yet the state of the boarding-houses at 
Shrewsbury under his rule was far from 
satisfactory. This is a telling portrait ; and 
not less so is that of Vaughan, in whose rule 
of fifteen years the numbers at Harrow rose 
from 69 in 1844 to 466 in 1859. 

And yet “as a house master Dr. Vaughan 
was not a success.” Who, however, can 
wonder that a mere man is not a success 
in all the various capacities in which he is 
condemned to work as a head master of a 
public school? ‘He taught scholarship, 
and nothing but scholarship of the straitest 
kind”; that is, his sixth for some three 
years read Latin and Greek books and little 
else. And herein he presents a marked 
contrast to Temple, who set himself at 
Rugby to foster in his boys an interest in 
as many things as possible. Vaughan, too, 
was a man who could neither run nor laugh 
outright; Temple could jump hurdles and 
roar with merriment. Vaughan leaves the 
impression of a classic, a religious calm; 
Temple, that of a man at many points of 
like passions with ourselves. Mr. How clears 
away several misconceptions of his Rugby 
mastership, and brings out as his main traits 
his self-dependence and simplicity. Behind 
that simplicity lay strength, and behind the 
strength kindness and gentleness. To us 
it appears that Temple was as great a head 
master as any of the six here portrayed, and 
certainly in two points his influence would 
be welcome at the present day. The first is 
his method of teaching. If classics are still 
to hold their own, teachers will have to lay 
aside much of the exact, analytical, precise 
method, the method of a Bradley spending 
an hour on some ten lines of Virgil, and 
adopt more of Temple’s synthetic, relative, 
and associative teaching. How many sixth 
forms would be better for a Temple 
lecturing on historical and political subjects, 
on Aristotle, Blackstone’s ‘ Commentaries,’ 
and Tocqueville’s ‘ Democracy in America’! 
The other point is his reasonable fear “ of 
outrunning the religious feeling of the 
boys.” We are thankful for school chapels, 
but many aschool would benefit by attention 
to Temple’s dictum :— 

*T do not think the diminution of 
religious zeal an evil; I think much of 
it unhealthy. What I want is a quiet sense 
of duty.” 


Bradley’s mental vitality endeared him to 
three generations of Marlborough boys. 
His teaching, unlike that of Temple, was of 
the minute and intensive order. This ‘‘rest- 
less little man” had the rare and invaluable 
power of inspiring both fear and affection, 
and this fact alone would entitle him to the 
affectionate eulogy with which Mr. How 
concludes his interesting book. 


‘* He believed,” 








The Hungry Forties. With an Introduction 

by Mrs. Cobden Unwin. (Fisher Unwin.) 
THe exciting cause of this volume is 
polemical. It occupies a niche in that im- 


mense collection of statistic and descriptive 
writing which has accompanied the whirl- 
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wind of the fiscal controversy. But the 
interest of this particular compilation ex- 
tends far deeper than any pamphlet deal- 
ing with ephemeral politics. ‘Life under 
the Bread Tax’ is the sub-title; the book 
is composed of testimonies, loosely thrown 
together, of the conditions of life in England 
in the silent depths of society during the 
bitter days of the long peace between 
Waterloo and the Alma. The record is of 
personal memories: men and women, most 
of them well over eighty, some far in the 
nineties, have been persuaded to recount 
to an easier generation something of the 
bleak, starved life of their early days, 
before they vanish from the scene. 

The result is a series of tiny vignette 
pictures of a vanished England. Some- 
thing of the element which a modern 
historian has called ‘the poetry of time” 
is woven into all these artless testimonies. 
The records are printed just as they have 
been received, with strange spelling and 
grammar, often with a conspicuous difficulty 
of utterance. But we find simplicity and 
truth stamped on them all: that elemental 
simplicity which so often distinguishes the 
speech of the ‘‘common people,”’ who have 
spent their lives in facing reality. In all 
also, as Mr. ‘‘ Brougham Villars ”’ notes in a 
final chapter, is a moral indignation which is 
not generally found in modern politics. These 
ancients, some in a serene old age, some still 
in poverty, a few actually in the workhouse, 
can see nothing in the revival of Protectionist 
propaganda but a deliberate attempt to 
bring back the bitter days which they 
thought had gone for ever. With quavering 
voices and passion at times almost inarticu- 
late, they utter their warnings and protests, 
beseeching the men of the newer time, who 
seem to them unaccountably languid, to 
rouse their energies into a determined effort 
to prevent this (in their view) great wrong 
being done in England. “It is difficult 
now to make the young people understand 
it,” sadly writes one. ‘‘If it comes they 
will be worse off than the older generations. 
Every word I have written, Sir, is true.” 
‘‘T can assure you that, when I think of 
those times,’’ says another, ‘‘a large lump 
rises in my throat, and yet to-day there are 
men doing all they can to bring back those 
days.’ ‘May God prevent a return to such 
wickedness!”’ cries a third, ‘‘and in His 
great mercy spare the nation such a trial. 
It shall be my daily prayer.” 

Few such direct testimonies exist of the 
real nature of ‘‘the condition of the people 
problem” in early Victorian England, and 
some at least of the stories of this book 
should become incorporated in any fresh 
history of the English people of the nine- 
teenth century. What would not his- 
torians give to-day for similar records of 
other past times, not, as in those left us, from 
the mouths of the aristocracy or a learned 
class, but from that lowest stratum of society 
which is hardly represented in literature ; 
the prose accompaniments of popular ballads 
or songs of revolt of past ages! The England 
here depicted is the England of a riotous 
manufacturing supremacy — the England 
which had just shaken off the incubus of 
the old Poor Law, in which the revelations 
of the Factory Commission still remained 
unchecked — the England of ‘Chartism’ 


and ‘ Yeast,’ and the Oxford movement and ! 





the Anti-Corn Law League. Its charac- 
teristics are stamped for ever in ‘ Past and 
Present’; Carlyle’s apocalyptic vision had 
pierced through the shams of society, 
‘“‘ prating and jargoning’’ down to the bed- 
rock tragedy of the life of the common 
people. To-day the lightning and the 
thunder, the overhanging gloom, the fierce 
and passionate prophecies of a coming 
destruction, would appear more rational and 
intelligible if there was incorporated with 
that fiery evangel some of the pictures 
sketched in ‘The Hungry Forties.’ 

For pictures here are presented of an 
unforgettable sort: pictures especially of 
rural England, the hard, servile life under 
a cloudy sky, in the wind and rain, with 
hope appearing not anywhere at all. One 
will show the bread riots, rows of men 
chained together marching through the 
streets of Nottingham, Nottingham Castle in 
flames. Another exhibits a mother glean- 
ing in the fields ‘‘to keep us alive,” with 
‘“‘the steward (the farmer’s nephew) riding 
into the field and beating my mother with 
his riding whip, and shouted her out of 
the field.” There is no redress but the 
‘‘ wild justice” of riots and rick-burning. 

“In conclusion, Sir, I can safely say,”’ 

complains a third, 
**dureing the first 18 years of my life my 
belley had not been properly filled 18 time 
since I was weaned from my mother’s breast. 
Scores and scores of times have I sat under the 
hedghrows and cried, and told God how good I 
would be if He only sent me bread.” 


The ‘‘two nations” of ‘Sybil’ are entirely 
divided. On the one side are the country 
society and the Established Church, to whom 
the revolting peasant is a thing uncouth 
and hideous, to whom always there is pre- 
sent the terror of a Jacquerie. A learned 
judge, addressing the grand jury at the Win- 
chester Assizes, declared the labouring popu- 
lation was “vicious to a man.” On the 
other are the unorganized smouldering fires 
of indignation and hunger, with the Dissent- 
ing chapels as tiny centres of resistance and 
the towns as alone the golden hope of 
escape for rural England. ‘‘ The delekit 
children were soon kiled,” is one entry. 
The boys are seen ‘‘ scraping away the snow 
with our hands to pull the turnips.” ‘TI 
don’t think there was a month whilst I was 
out on the farm but one or more of our men 
was in Taunton lock-up: they were like 
hungry wolves.” On Sunday the “ hungry 
wolves” are marshalled to learn docility 
and their future punishments :— 


‘“‘The farmhands had to sit in an end galeray 
in Church, and the man that had charge of them 
was armed with a long goard, such as we used 
to drive the bullocks at plough, and every now 
and then you would here the sound throughout 
the church of the strokes of the rod on some of 
their backs: and if they rebeled they were put 
in the stocks just outside the church door for 
every one to geer at as they left the church.” 


Such were some of the visions which to 
Carlyle in London made Sydney Smith’s 
‘“‘ouffawing” seem futile and vain; 
‘‘through these thin cobwebs Death and 
Eternity sate glaring.” These visions winged 
that declaration (so astonishing to the culture 
of his time) that ‘‘ in no time since the begin- 
nings of society was the lot of these same 
dumb millions of toilers so utterly unbear- 
able as it isin the days now passing over 





us.” ‘‘ These letters,” says Mr. Brougham 
Villars in this volume, “read like the 
records of a besieged city. Upon the whole, 
we are convinced our country has never 
passed through so terrible a time before or 
since.’ From the beginning of the French 
war until the repeal of the Corn Laws the 
country was in a state of semi - siege. 
‘“‘ During the whole of that time an underfed 
people had to buy every article of clothing 
at the cost of further severe privation in 
feeding.” These pages, he concludes (it is 
no exaggeration), are ‘‘ wet with the tears 
of women and children.” 

Famine forced the hand of Peel; and, 
undoubtedly, at the moment the only alter- 
native to repeal was revolution. It would 
be absurd to claim for Free Trade alone all 
the progress from that day to this. The 
repeal of the old Poor Law, emigration and 
the expansion of empire, trades-unionism, 
education, factory law, the growing sense 
of responsibility on the part of the govern- 
ing classes, the growth of democracy, the 
liberation of the cities — all these played 
their part. The history of this social 
advance, when the time comes for its record, 
will form one of the most complex as well as 
one of the most fascinating of all studies of 
the past. Meanwhile, however, the true 
history of that past remains in these 
testimonies of simple poor people. The 
facts may be used for controversy, their 
implications challenged or denied; but the 
facts retain permanent value. These peep- 
holes into the actual life of the labourer in 
the hungry forties—the records of food 
eaten, labour undertaken, the privation, the 
despair, the misery of it all—have some- 
thing in them of the quality which is per- 
manent in memory. 








The Garrick Club. 
(Elliot Stock.) 
On Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, as the biographer 
of David Garrick and the Kembles and the 
author or compiler of innumerable books 
on the stage, has devolved the task of sup- 
plying an account, gossiping, critical, and 
historical, of the Garrick Club, of which he 
has long been a member. To judge by the 
success which has attended recent publica- 
tions, the sort of prohibition which was once 
directed against any revelation of the inner 
life of clubs is relaxed if not removed, and 
a good many West-End clubs, from the 
Athenzeum to the Oriental, have found their 
historians. So long, indeed, as the inner 
life of an institution of the kind is not 
political, or in some sense ultra-convivial, it 
is not easy to see any reason for extreme 
reticence. The law affecting social intimacies 
indicated in the dedication to Harpocrates 

of the rose :— 

Inde rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis, 

Convive ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciant, 
extends, of course, to club life, and is now 
perhaps, in consequence of the indiscretions 
of society journalism, somewhat rigorously 
applied. Offences against club etiquette 
are, however, few. Unwritten laws are in 
such matters stronger than written, and the 
law of self-preservation may be trusted to 
guarantee, within certain limits, the inviola- 
bility of club confidences. 

It happens that the Garrick Club sup- 

plies the most exemplary instance on 


By Percy Fitzgerald. 
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record of the inconveniences and dis- 
advantages that may attend any departure 
from the strictest observance of club 
etiquette. No temptation exists, were such 
a course possible, to blow into a flame the 
ashes of a forgotten and, in some respects, 
pitiable controversy. When, however, Mr. 
Fitzgerald depicts the inner life of the 
Garrick, it is impossible that he should pass 
over in silence what is, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous event in its annals, and 
the commentator upon the book should 
deal as lightly and tactfully as may be with 
his utterances. An event which led to the 
banishment from the Garrick, and virtually, 
during some years, from club life, of a man 
such as Yates; brought about a misunder- 
standing, to use no stronger a term, between 
the two most conspicuous literary figures of 
the day; and conduced to one of the not 
infrequent resignations of membership by 
Dickens, can scarcely be regarded as wholly 
insignificant. Thackeray is, indeed, regarded 
by Mr. Fitzgerald as ‘a precious asset”’ in 
the Garrick, and is the central figure of the 
circle of which he writes. The well-known 
portrait presenting Thackeray seated in the 
smoking-room close to the famous picture 
by Clarkson Stanfield of Dutch luggers 
going out to sea--which is, perhaps, the 
most precious possession of the Club—serves 
as frontispiece, while the last reference in 
the book is to Thackeray’s invitation to 
visit what he endearingly calls ‘‘ the G., the 
little G.” The fourth chapter is entirely 
devoted to the novelist whose presence is 
felt through the work. Though a cham- 
pion and an admirer of Thackeray, Mr. 
Fitzgerald is also a zealot on behalf of 
Dickens. His comments upon the quarrel err 
in no respect of leniency with regard to Yates. 
A man of vigorous personality, capable of 
warm and disinterested friendships, Yates 
outside club life enjoyed much popularity. 
But he had what has been neatly called a 
moral or social colour-blindness, and was 
apt to be astonished when he found that the 
light he cast upon the private life of his 
associates was regarded as impertinence or 
offence rather than, as he anticipated, 
beneficence and advertisement. Those, 
however, who prized most his society hesi- 
tated about admitting him into club 
membership, and some instances in con- 
nexion with his candidature for clubs may 
be supposed to be unique. Mr. Fitzgerald 
attributes to jealousy the bitterness imported 
into the Garrick embroglio, concerning 
which it is needless and undesirable further 
to speak. 

Beginning with the old clubhouse in 
King Street, Covent Garden, Mr. Fitzgerald 
includes in what may be regarded as the 
most interesting portion of his work an 
account of the earliest members. These 
seem to have numbered a larger portion of 
professed wits and notabilities than belonged 
to the Club at any subsequent period of its 
annals. Among the original members we 
note Barham (Ingoldsby), who left behind 
some unkind and disparaging comments, 
since published, upon his fellows; Charles 
Kemble, “‘Tom” Duncombe, Count D'Orsay, 
Capt. Gronow, Theodore Hook, Lockhart, 
the two Mathewses (Charles and Charles 
James), J. R. Planché, John Poole, author 
of ‘Paul Pry,’ Samuel Rogers, James 
Smith, Sir John Soane, Talfourd, and, of 





course, innumerable others. The sixth Duke 
of Devonshire was at the outset the president, 
a post now filled by His Majesty. Of the 
doings, largely convivial, at this time of the 
members few records exist. Mr. Fitzgerald 
may say with Southey— 

I love to view these things with curious eyes 

And moralize. 

Moralize, indeed, he does on these bibulous 
gentlemen with more zeal than is to be 
expected from a profound worshipper of 
‘“‘ Boz,” in his works at least a high priest 
of conviviality. Such jovial souls as Mr. 
Fitzgerald depicts are, he says, ‘‘ destroyed 
in pocket or in health—and demoralized in 
character.’ Continuing his lament, and 
nena to other Bohemians, not, pre- 
sumably, belonging to the Garrick, but 
kindred souls with some whom he mentions, 
he says, ‘‘ Nearly all these heroes ended in 
the most pitiable way—mostly in madness 
or with softened brains—and nearly all in 
acute distress.” 

Not always, nor indeed often, is Mr. 
Fitzgerald in so edifying, albeit lachrymose, 
a vein. Generally he writes in a most 
genial, effusive, and even ebullient style. 
He is full of pleasant anecdote, and says 
good-natured things of most with whom he 
has to deal. With many of these, especially 
of later days, whom he brings before 
us, he has had considerable intimacy. 
Has he not even written a life of Sir Henry 
Irving? From his verdicts we seldom 
dissent, but we do not hold that ‘This 
[| Pianché's| kind of wit seems now very 
ponderous though, and is all but unread- 
able,” ready as we are to concede the im- 
plied censure on the modern public that it 
supposes a too high state of culture in the 
audience. The character on whom, in the 
Dickens-Thackeray epoch, the most light 
is thrown is John Forster, though at this 
point the writer is unduly reticent, suppos- 
ing his knowledge concerning Forster— 
some of which has previously, if anony- 
mously, been given to the world—to be 
common property. Some jokes are chronicled 
concerning Richard Jones, the comedian, 
who translated Hérold’s ‘Pré aux Clercs’ 
‘ Parsons’ Green.’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s book may be read with 
unending amusement and delight. It has 
scarcely a dull page. Having spoken thus 
much in praise of it, we feel in the position 
of Heine, who, having devoted poems to 
the various charms of his beloved, says 
that if only she had a heart, he would dedi- 
cate toita sonnet. If Mr. Fitzgerald had 
any gift of accuracy, we would do homage to 
it. He is, however, so airily and debonairly 
inaccurate that he takes away our breath. 
Matters such as treating Sir Simon Simple 
as a play instead of a character, calling 
Mrs. Wood ‘Mrs. Woods,’ and Napier 
Sturt “Napier Stuart,’ spoiling entirely 
a well-known (H. J.) Byron story, substi- 
tuting ‘“‘Geneste’’ for Genest, speaking of 
J. 8. Clarke (p. 132) as still alive, are 
nothing. It is saddening, however, to read 
that Dr. Johnson’s verdict upon Mrs. Pritch- 
ard was that she was ‘“‘a vulgar woman 
that talked of her gowns.” What John- 
son said was that ‘‘ Pritchard, in common 
life, was a vulgar ideot ; she would talk of 
her gownd.” On the page following this 


curious slip, p. 172, our author at some 
length attributes to Harlowe a picture by 





Clint given to the Club by Sir H. Irving, 
and constituting, if not Clint’s masterpiece, 
the largest picture of his in the Club. Two 
noticeable pictures in the smoking- room are 
assigned to David Roberts. They are by 
Louis Haghe, and are attributed to him 
on the frame. 

Not very liberal is the committee of the 
Club in permitting the reproduction of por- 
traits. When Mr. Fitzgerald accordingly 
describes an actor from his likeness in 
the Garrick and a different portrait is 
supplied in the volume the effect is 
disturbing. In place of the ‘‘ renowned 
mutton-chop whiskers,” overhanging coal- 
black wig and eyebrows of G. F. Cooke, we 
find above the name white hair and a clean- 
shaven face ; and in place of Grisoni’s pic- 
ture of Colley Cibber as Lord Foppington, 
taking snuff witb the air of a fluttering and 
impertinent dandy, we have a rather heavy- 
jowled man sitting in a position suggesting 
that the appropriate additions would be a 
pipe and a pot of porter. 








Collected Essays and Reviews of Thomas 
Graves Law, LL.D. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Prof. Hume Brown. (Edin- 
burgh, privately printed.) 

Turse ‘Essays and Reviews’ are much 

more homogeneous in character than the 

title might lead one to expect, and they wilil 
be warmly welcomed by those whose appre- 
ciation of Mr. Law’s fine gifts may have 
been tempered by regret that he largely 
sacrificed his own reputation to the generous 
guidance and encouragement of others in 
historical research. It is claimed for the 
collected papers that, with two exceptions, 
they are all concerned with the development, 
in its external relations, of the Roman 

Catholic Church; and it will be found on 

examination that more than a third of the 

volume is occupied with a study of the 

Catholic reaction, as it manifested itself in 

Great Britain, and especially in Scotland, ° 

during a period of a dozen years. As the 

last phase of this movement has been fully 
treated by Mr. Law in his ‘Jesuits and 

Seculars in the Reign of Elizabeth,’ and as 

its beginnings receive further attention 

in a contribution which he made to the 

‘‘Cambridge Modern History,” the papers 

here printed must be considered as com- 

pleting in several essential points the 
work of his life. Prof. Hume Brown has 
ably acquitted himself in his twofold 
capacity of biographer and editor, and Mr. 

Law would have been gratified to know how 

nearly his ideal of a good index has been 

approached by his son. 

The coincidence is worthy of remark that 
the late custodian of the Signet Library and 
his predecessor—who were both secretaries 
of historical societies—devoted themselves 
to elucidating respectively the Catholic 
and the Protestant sides of the Re- 
formation ; and, if the researches under- 
taken by David Laing were somewhat 
wider in scope, it must be conceded to Mr. 
Law that the section of the field with 
which his name will long be associated is 
much the more difficult and obscure. It is, 
indeed, a strange region to which we are 
introduced by the author of this book, as 
we descend with him into that vast mine of 
Catholic intrigue which had tunnelled from 
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end to end the island fortress of Pro- 
testantism, and which, but for some flaws 
in the infernal machinery, which he is 
careful to point out, might at any moment 
have blown it into ruin. Mr. Law is very 
far from asserting that all the Catholic 
clergy were traitors, and that none of them 
suffered for their faith; but he shows that 
the distinction between priest and con- 
spirator soon became so fine as to be hardly 
perceptible to the official eye; and one of 
the essays which will be read with most 
interest is that in which he traces the 
process by which a missionary enterprise 
developed into a plot against the State. 
The Papal Bull of deposition, the bare 
anticipation of which, seconded by the 
ae pe in England of Mary Stewart, 

ad sufficed to excite a revolt, was issued 
in 1570, and four years later arrived 
the first batch of missionaries from the 
college which Allen, the future cardinal, 
had established at Douai; but only three 
‘‘martyrdoms” are recorded before 1581; 
and it was not till Allen in the previous 
year had called in the Jesuits under Parsons 
and Campion to reinforce his secular or 
seminary priests that the work of repression 
was seriously begun. Despite the solemn 
protestations of the Jesuits that they were 
forbidden by their superiors—as indeed they 
were—to meddle with politics, it is impossible 
to believe that all of them adhered to this 
rule; for their advent was followed by a 
widespread conspiracy for the deposition of 
Elizabeth, in which Parsons and several 
others took a prominent part; and Parsons 
on one occasion, when asked for proof of 
his assertion that the English Catholics 
were eager to take arms, replied that ‘‘ he 
knew all this from what many of them had 
declared when treating of their consciences.” 
The Jesuits, in fact, took so readily to 
political intrigue that both Mary and 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, com- 
plained in 1582 that, far from being con- 
tent to act as intermediaries, they were 
“taking the road themselves’’; and the 
character and extent of their influence 
were revealed towards the close of the 
reign, when the secular priests appealed 
to the Government against them, and 
declared that they would not only dis- 
courage, but also resist, all attempts to pro- 
pagate Catholicism by the sword. On the 
other hand, many of the missionaries, whose 
guilt consisted only in the nature of their 
opinions, were put to death under legisla- 
tion which branded them all as tainted 
with treason; and, as the author observes 
with his wonted impartiality, the protesta- 
tion of Elizabeth that she did not interfere 
with consciences ‘‘ proved as idle and im- 
practicable as the Jesuit pretence of ab- 
staining from politics.” 

In Scotland, whither two of the Jesuits 
had gone as early as 1581, the chief enemy 
of the order was not the Government, 
but the Kirk; and we venture to dissent 
from Mr. Law when, in estimating the 
power of the clergy, he says that ‘the 
heart and mind of the people were tho- 
roughly”’ on theirside. The Kirk at this 
period could count on not a few of the 
gentry and on the middle class, which 
was rising to prominence in the towns; but 
it had little hold on the nobles, who were 
almost supreme in Parliament, and still less 





on the peasantry ; and even as regards the 
towns, one cannot but recall the saying of 
John Davidson, one of the clerical leaders : 

‘“‘T fear more the multitude and body of 
Edinburgh to be persecutors of me and my 
brethren, and their readiness to concur to take 
our lives from us, than I fear the Court.” 

The ministers had sufficient influence in 
the Assembly to procure its assent to what- 
ever theocratic absurdities they cared to 
propose; but outside the Assembly was a 
loyal and unregenerate nation; and, with- 
out allowing for the narrow basis of their 
power, it is difficult to account for the 
collapse of the zealots in 1584, or for the 
forty years’ suppression into which they 
stumbled so unexpectedly in 1596. It was 
fortunate for the clergy as the guardians of 
Protestantism that they had a stout ally in 
the English queen, for it is evident from 
these essays that the attitude of their own 
sovereign towards the Papal intrigues was 
such as could not fail to excite alarm. The 
Jesuit emissaries on entering Scotland in 
1581 were received with more respect than 
warmth by the Catholic nobility, who, as 
Mr. Langobservesin his ‘ History,’ ‘ declined 
to be at any expense for the salvation of 
their souls”; but from that year to 
1592 a series of conspiracies were 
concerted, more or less at Edinburgh, 
for the dethronement of Elizabeth, with 
the aid, first of France, then of France 
and Spain, and finally of Spain alone, in all 
of which James VI., in virtue of his claim 
to the succession, was regarded less as an 
adversary than as a possible ally. In some 
cases he actually participated in the plot. 
In 1581 a Jesuit was granted an interview 
with the king, then, however, a mere boy; 
in the following year another priestly con- 
spirator was secreted in the palace for three 
days; and at the end of 1592, amongst the 
intercepted letters and “blanks” which 
George Kerr, an agent of the Catholic earls, 
was attempting to convey to Spain, was 
found a sort of memorandum, in which 
James discussed the advantages and dis- 
advantages of co-operating with Philip in 
an invasion of England. ‘The bearer of this 
dispatch was originally to have been Ogilvy 
of Pourie; and we learn from documents 
edited by Mr. Law for the Scottish History 
Society that this man afterwards appeared 
at Rome with a very dubious commission 
from the Scottish King to negotiate, on the 
basis of his conversion to Catholiciem, with 
both Philip and the Pope. James, however, 
had certainly no intention of changing his 
creed, and in engaging in such intrigues 
he had no other object than to secure his 
succession to the English crown. 

We have thought it well to direct atten- 
tion to such portions of this book as serve 
to supplement the author’s chief contribu- 
tion to historical research; but in so doing 
we have not even indicated its scope. The 
first paper is a very interesting one on 
booksellers and librarians before the inven- 
tion of printing; two others describe the 
success of Catholic missionaries in publish- 
ing and importing propagandist literature, 
and their reputed achievements in the cast- 
ing out of devils. In ‘John Major’ 
and ‘Biblical Studies in the Middle Ages’ 
we have an admirable survey of the nature 
and limitations of scholastic learning; a 
pious myth is exposed and dissected in 





‘The Legend of Archangel Leslie’; and 
one paper, written before Mr. Law had left 
the Church of Rome, is a critical disserta- 
tion on the Latin Vulgate. The last of tht 
series is an amusing and suggestive, ie 
somewhat paradoxical, essay on the ethicaf 
relations of States. The author objects ol 
the term International Law, for a reason 
no less exhaustive than that which induced 
Voltaire to say of the Holy Roman Empire 
that it was not holy, was not Roman, and 
was not an empire; but he holds that the 
two main principles of this system, decidedly 
anti-moral as they are—intervention with- 
out, non intervention within the recognized 
circle — are essential to human progress ; 
and he looks with disfavour on the intru- 
sion of democracy and its sentimentalism 
into the diplomatic sphere as likely to do 
infinite harm. 

Mr. Law is a dignified, forcible, and 
luminous writer; and no one who reads 
these pages can fail to be impressed by his 
profound learning, his critical acumen, his 
openness of mind, his pure, undivided love 
of truth. The influence of these high qualities 
may be traced in all the forty-four volumes 
issued under his supervision by the Scottish 
History Society; and we can imagine 
nothing more stimulating to his fellow- 
workers than the contagion of that literary 
enthusiasm whicb, throughout a long and 
painful illness, he retained fully to the last. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. PxittrorTs’s new romance is con- 
structed on what is almost a Sophoclean 
scale. It is a tragedy of country life, over 
which that irony of destiny which the Greek 
dramatist was the first to employ presides 
from the outset. Mr. Hardy has been 
accustomed to use this scheme, but he uses 
it after another fashion. He seems hardly 
conscious of the dramaturgy as he moves 
towards his end, say, in ‘The Mayor of 
Casterbridge’ or in ‘The Return of the 
Native,’ or in a later example, ‘Jude the 
Obscure.’ Mr. Phillpotts frankly faces the 
proportions of his tragedy from the start. 
Mr. Hardy creeps along to his con- 
clusion sadly; Mr. Phillpotts almost 
revels in his. It is the difference between 
despair and defiance. The tragedy of 
the secret woman is, as may be guessed, 
the tragedy of a sexual problem. Mr. 
Phillpotts moves simply among primitive 
emotions, and moves with great natural in- 
sight. He has psychological subtlety, and 
he has great tenderness. He does not take 
sides or judge between his people; he lets 
them work out their natural destiny, the 
destiny for which they were born, which is 
ineluctable. The framework of the story is 
simple. Married twenty years, Anthony 
Redvers and his wife are forty, and have 
two nearly adult sons. But the tempera- 
mental coldness of the woman has gradually 
estranged from her the sentimental passion 
of the man, who yet gives her all his 
respect, admiration, and liking. The dis- 
covery of his intrigue with an unknown 
woman lights the fuse of the tragedy. 
The conversation between husband and 
wife after the discovery shows a delicrcy, 
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an understanding, and a strength which 
mark the author for the highest rank. 
He has, in addition, a sense of the 
dramatic which materially assists him. The 
reader is not looking for the tragedy when 
it falls—unexpectedly. The woman, in a 
fury of jealousy, love, and other mingling 
feelings, strikes him as he bends over a 
well, and in the sight of her two sons. He 
falls into the water below; and with that 
deed it may be said that the first act of the 
drama closes. The problem becomes after 
that more wholly psychological, though 
events move. There is the secret woman to 
identify; there is the younger son’s pas- 
sionate justification of his mother; there is 
the elder son’s doubting and distraction ; 
there is the acceptance by the mother of the 
consequences of her act. Into all this comes 
tragedy again, and yet the end is in 
accordance with Aristotelian canons. It is 
a purification by means of pity and tears. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the 
authorfor his handling of this bigtheme. The 
characterization is always good, and some- 
times more than good. Thecentral characters, 
wife and husband, are thoroughly well 
realized, and live. The sons, too, are life- 
like, and the minor figures of the story are 
all convincing. It is possible that Mr. 
Phillpotts would have done well to curtail 
his village pictures. They are all good, 
but detract in some way from the progress 
of the central drama. In that we have only 
to criticize the attitude of the two women to 
one another. When the younger woman— 
the mistress—discovers that Anthony Red- 
vers was killed by his wife, she reveals 
herself, and the whole of the ensuing scene 
is not only powerful, but also right. It is 
later, we think, that a false note is struck. 
It is not conceivable on the facts as recorded 
by Mr. Phillpotts, and with the individualities 
revealed by him, that the mistress would 
forgive the wife when it was borne in upon 
her that the wife, too, loved the man. That 
generosity is hardly sexual. Yet we believe 
that Mr. Hardy also has erred in much the 
same way. The error in this case, as in 
his, does not diminish the value of a very 
remarkable novel. 





A Song of a Single Note. 

Barr. (Fisher Unwin.) 
THERE are occasions when authorship 
resolves itself into the conscientious dis- 
charge of a function. This might have been 
said unreservedly of Mrs. Barr’s ‘The Maid 
of Maiden Lane,’ and it may be said, with 
qualification, of her latest American story. 
The scene is laid in New York, a few years 
before General Clinton’s evacuation, ¢.¢., in 
1779. The title has an amatory allusion, 
but the most interesting characters have 
ceased pranking with Cupid before the story 
opens. They are a Wesleyan saddler who 
heroically accompanies his son while the 
latter is drummed out of the city for a spy, 
and a Jewish shopkeeper who renders a 
great service with the tact of a prince. 
Both these men touch the imagination, but 
it is not touched either by the prettiness of 
Maria or the seriousness of Agnes, the two 
heroines of the novel. In one matter Mrs. 
Barr is creditably original. An English 

eer exacts from Maria a promise to marry 

im if he saves the forfeited life of the 


By Amelia E, 





patriotic American she professes to love. 
Nine novelists out of ten would have killed 
Lord Medway or changed his mind. The 
tenth, Mrs. Barr, makes Maria happy in 
keeping her word. That there shall be 
no mistake about her heroism, Mrs. Barr 
sends her to a tyrannical father in London, 
who drives her to the altar with a man of 
his choice, only to hear her repudiate the 
bridegroom, for Medway’s sake, when the 
priest asks her the crucial question. This 
scene sounds the fortissimo of the ‘single 
note,” and let us hope it will convince the 
less strenuous of library subscribers that 
a rather fluid and motiveless story is 
sufficiently thrilling. 





Some Loves and a Life. 

Praed. (White & Co.) 
Or the human heart not much under control 
Mrs. Campbell Praed writes not only with 
vivacity and with the skill of a practised 
novelist, but also with the knowledge of one 
who has made a study of the passions and 
weaknesses of men and women. Perhaps it is 
by way of softening the aspects of temptation 
that she calls her principal lady a neurotic 
woman, and represents her as a victim of 
the morphia habit. The werld has always 
afforded specimens like her, both before 
and after the invention of the hypodermic 
syringe. The character is not a pleasant 
one to contemplate, but Mrs. Campbell 
Praed exhibits her with unrelenting artistic 
distinctness. Even less pleasant, but not 
less penetrating, is her study of the popular 
continental chaplain who comes under the 
influence of the neurotic lady. But it seems 
probable that in describing the man’s 
conflict with himself as priest and as lover, 
the author has at last sacrificed art to con- 
ventionality. Still she has contrived to 
interest the reader strongly in the characters 
she represents, and to enlist sympathy on 
the side which the moralist might think the 
least deserving. This is her title to success, 
and she achieves it with the ease and 
assurance of touch which distinguish the 
artist from the amateur. 


By Mrs. Campbell 





Aubrey Ellison. By St. John Lucas. (Brown, 
Langham & Co.) 
Ir is difficult for the reader to disengage 
any definite theory out of Mr. Lucas’s new 
romance, and we are not sure if he had any. 
Perhaps his story was contrived in the spirit 
of mischief which characterizes his dedica- 
tion “to the Society for Psychical Research 
and the immortal spirit of melodrama.” But 
to be satisfactory this experiment in the 
preternatural should approach seriousness. 
As it is, we are never fully convinced that 
the author is not gibing at his characters 
and his readers ; yet the plot is formidable 
and lurid enough. Out of one of Mr. Lucas’s 
former works strays a character of irre- 
sponsible humour, who describes genius as 
‘an infinite capacity for giving pain,” and 
asks a lady if she finds that ‘‘ distance lends 
enchantment to the pew.” But these per- 
versions are by no means characteristic of 
the book. One must suppose that Mr. 
Lucas intends to show the psychic influence 
of a strong-willed and bad man on a youth. 
Vidal, the singer, is the former; Aubrey 
Ellison is the latter. Vidal seems to 





accomplish his evil purposes by animating 
the soul of young Ellison, but, as we have 
already said, we do not pretend to understand 
it at all. The atmosphere is that of melo- 
drama, though the people are in many cases 
real enough. It is, in fact, a curious hotch- 
potch, conceived in a cynical mood. The 
writing is good throughout, and certain 
episodes are powerfully planned, as, for 
example, the culminating tragedy. Mr. 
Lucas is evidently feeling his way, and has 
not yet reached his own. But he is re- 
markably clever, and should do so in due 
time. 





He that Eateth Bread with Me. By H.A. 
Mitchell Keays. (Methuen & Co.) 


Ir is sad to find the literary vice of exag- 
geration flaunting itself on the very thres- 
hold of a distinctly interesting novel. We 
have noticed for some time past a tendency 
to seek parallels for fictitious sorrows and 
calamities in the tragic story of the Cross, 
and here comes an author offering what is 
apparently a first work under a title which 
suggests that a husband who deserts his 
wife to live with another woman is like the 
disciple who ‘‘lifted up his heel” against 
his Master for thirty pieces of silver. This 
is an offence against taste which we are 
sure its perpetrator is capable of realizing. 
The motive for writing this novel seems 
to have been a wish to expose the iniquity 
of the system of easy divorce which operates 
in the United States. This purpose, how- 
ever, would have been better served if the 
second Mrs. Mackemer had been conceived 
without allurements sufficient to dissever a 
monk from his vows. It was certainly an 
artistic blunder to kill her brutally on a 
railway in order to rescue the first Mrs. 
Mackemer from a martyrdom for which the 
reader was thoroughly though tearfully 
prepared. Despite the curiously bad art 
which arranges effects by such devices as 
making Mackemer present flowers to his 
wife on the night when he states that he 
does not love her, the story succeeds in 
moving and sometimes convincing the 
reader. Katharine, with her beautiful 
patience and sense of what is due to her 
supplanter, is true to poetic life, and there- 
fore not unreal. And in the prolonged hey- 
day of the Gibson girl it is refreshing to 
make the acquaintance of so spontaneous a 
creature as Airlie Casler, with her acute per- 
ception of comedy, her mimicry, and per- 
fectly American metaphors. Although the 
requickening of Mackemer’s extinct affection 
is accomplished by the rather trite expedient 
of drawing him to the bedside of a sick 
child, the pathos evoked is sincere enough 
to engender a pleasant sorrow. Mackemer 
himself is not a successful portrait. Indeed, 
it would be hardly rash to suppose that he 
and other male characters in the novel— 
including an Englishman who describes a 
fellow-guest as a “very fine bellows, by 
Jove’’—proceeded from a woman’s brain. 





The Mysterious Miss Cass. By G. W. 


Appleton. (John Long.) 


Tuts is a story which ought to have been 
made a detective story. It loses something 
for want of the accustomed setting. The 
intricacies of mystery are so well contrived 
that one would have enjoyed the pleasure 
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of huntingsome one. However, Mr. Apple- 
ton has preferred another course, and he 
must have the credit due to him for the in- 
vention of a very ingenious piece of mystery 
and some remarkable wonders. The fact 
thata chimpanzeeisimpressed into the service 
of his plot reminds one of a similar actor 
in one of Poe’s best stories; but as students 
of folk-lore assert that there are only five 
stories, so it may be ultimately laid down 
that all detective stories have a common 
origin, and the use of one piece of detail of 
the machinery will, of course, give no patent 
right to any true and first inventor. At all 
events, Mr. Appleton keeps his chimpanzee 
very well chained up till the last moment, 
and we are ready to admit that he tells 
his story with excellent spirit. 


The Face in the Flashlight. 
Warden. (John Long.) 
NvumbeErtess times since the publication 
of ‘The House on the Marsh’ has the 
author demonstrated her ability to produce 
a good plot. She invents almost, as 
it were, by instinct, and the construction 
of a novel apparently gives her very little 
trouble. In admiring this ingenuity one is 
inclined to associate with the admiration a 
regret that this clever lady has not greater 
gifts of characterization. If she had, she 
would write a fine tale. As it is, she only 
writes ingenious stories, which obviously 
occupy her but superficially. No one can 
read her latest book without an anxiety to 
get to the end and unravel the riddle, 
although from the first the mystery is not 
80 occult as Miss Warden is wont to make it. 
The reader sights and scents the villain 
from the outset. It would have been better 
had his identity been veiled. At any rate, 
he is a monstrous villain, and has good 
manners. The heroine of the story is not of 
such assistance to the plot as she might be; 
also the hero takes it all too flippantly. In 
issues of life and death the hero must not 
be too flippant, or he stands a chance of 
losing the sympathies of his public. On the 
whole, this is too perfunctory a story to be 

accounted among Miss Warden’s best. 


By Florence 


LT’ Amant et le Médecin. By Gabriel de la 
Rochefoucauld. (Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) 


WE suppose that the author of this clever 
novel is the young Count de la Roche- 
foucauld whose wedding is to take place 
at about the probable date of the appear- 
ance of this notice, and that, if so, it is a 
first book. The volume has a brilliancy 
and attractiveness which are curious, when 
we consider that the story is told in a 
manner usually found dull or repulsive. 
The ten pages which stand first lead up to 
“a manuscript” which fills the next 373, 
and relates events which precede the 
“opening.” The whole ends with four 
pages as unsatisfactory as the beginning. 
Such, however, is the talent of the author 
that, in spite of his vile method of con- 
struction, which involves artificiality and 
absence of all chance of the naturalness of 
real life, he holds the attention of the 
reader almost to the end. If he had been 
nervous about the construction, as an old 
and skilled writer would have been, he 
would have tried to make his “‘ manuscript” 





something lke what his hero might have 
written. That he has not done so we may 
be grateful, as we forget in reading that 
we are dealing with ‘‘a manuscript,” and 
take the story as though told in the usual 
fashion by the author. As a specimen of 
the contents of the novel, which is full of 
observation and of irony, we quote an inci- 
dental remark of a priest who is inviting 
‘some intelligent young people” to lec- 
tures, to be followed by discussion: ‘“ M. 
Rivoire, comme tous les membres du clergé, 
ne considérait comme intelligents que ceux 
qu’il sentait hostiles.” The book is not 
‘“‘guitable for young ladies,” although we 
suppose its doctrine would be counted 
‘ moral.” 








RECENT AMERICAN SPORTING 
LITERATURE. 


Guns, Ammunition, and Tackle. By Capt. 
A. W. Money and others. ‘‘The American 
Sportsman's Library.’’ (New York, the 
Maemillan Company.) 

Big Game. By Dwight W. Huntington. 
(Bickers & Son.) 

Sportsman ‘‘Joe.’’ By Edwyn Sands. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company.) 

Tue ‘‘American Sportsman’s Library’’ holds in 

the United States a somewhat similar position 

to that of the ‘‘ Badminton Library ”’ in this 
country, though as yet it does not cover so 
wide a field, being apparently confined within 
the limits of North America. There its 
volumes supply with varying merit the best 
information procurable, and therefore British 
sportsmen, who wander over all the earth, 
hail their appearance with joy. President 

Roosevelt’s descriptions of deer, and his 

advocacy of sufficient game laws, with sanc- 

tuaries for the game; Dean Sage on salmon 
and trout; Caspar Whitney, Grinnell, and 

Wister on musk-ox, bison, sheep, and goat; 

not to mention other volumes, appeal strongly 

to the best instincts of travellers and sports- 
men. It is, however, a mistake to set 
forth unless provided with the best weapons 
or tackle procurable, and on such points Capt. 

Money and his associates endeavour to supply 

advice. The author begins by claiming that 

“ America stands aboveall others in the world 

as a game-producing country,’’ and that, as 

a rule, Americans are 

“better shots, use better guns and better ammuni- 

tion, and have far more thvrough acquaintance with 

all that concerns guns, ammunition, habits of game, 
and how to shoot, than their brother sportsmen in 
other countries.” 

And he proceeds to give reasons for this 

superiority, ‘‘apart from the natural ten- 

dency of an American to excel at anything he 
takes in hand, whether as an amusement or as 

a business,’’ in the ground available, there 

being no temptation to trespass; in the 

variety of game, and the ability of many 
persons, on account of high wages, to indulge 
in sport; and chiefly in the general facility 
with which shooting can be obtained. Having 
thus established his case, the author compares 
English with American shooting. He has had 
exceptional opportunities for sport in both 
countries, and he prefers, as is natural, that 
of America. There you may wander at will 
north, south, east, or west, and enjoy in addi- 
tion the pleasures of camp life. In a general 
way Capt. Money’s advice about guns is 
trustworthy, and his remarks on ammunition 
aresensible ; but they must be taken as apply- 
ing to American rather than English shoot- 
ing. He says one gun should suffice for all 
your wants, a sentiment which cannot be sup- 
ported, were it merely because of the possi- 
bility of accident and difficulty of repair ; he 
prefers the double-trigger to the single-trigger 
gun, and in the wilds he is right, for the 





mechanism is simpler; and, finally, no one 
will dispute that what is written to-day of so 
progressive a science as the making of guns 
and powders may require modification to- 
morrow. 

More improvement is necessary to bring the 
rifle to perfection than is required for the 
smoothbore, and, curiously enough, Mr. 
Kephart, who deals with this subject, lays 
down the law that 
“the chief factor in a rifle’s accuracy is its ammuni- 
tion. In these days the ‘make’ of arifleis of less 
consequence than the choice of a cartridge...... This 
will sound like heresy to many novices, and to some 
old marksmen, but it is a fact capable of demonstra- 
tion. First choose a cartridge; then a gun to 
handle it,” 

Again :— 

“Tn all kinds of hunting with the rifle, a low 

trajectory is a high merit; but it is the ammunition, 
not the gun, that gives it.” 
This is, in a measure, true, though it may 
be differently put before the reader. There 
are two main excellences in a rifle, viz., low- 
ness of trajectory, and suflicient stopping 
power of its bullet. The former is got bya 
nice adjustment of barrel, explosive, and 
bullet; the latter by so arranging that, after 
sufficient penetration, the bullet shall expand 
to a form not unlike a button mushroom. 
When that happens the projectile is said to 
have set up, a process which the author 
describes as ‘‘upset.’’ Mr. Carlin devotes 
sixty-six pages to the theory of rifle-shooting, 
and treats of energy, penetration, drift, and 
recoil; the pistol and revolver falling to the 
lot of Mr. Himmelwright. His chapter is 
excellent, and we believe there is little 
doubt that in this branch of shooting 
Americans are easily first. The photographs 
of well-known shots, in the attitudes they 
prefer when firing, are instructive. 

The last chapter is devoted to the artificial 
fly, and is written by Mr. Keene, who men- 
tions that he had charge of the Itchen Abbas 
water for several seasons for Lord North- 
brook, who has so recently passed away from 
the scene. He should, therefore, know some- 
thing of dry-fly work, and probably more than 
the reader of his pages may suspect. He 
seems to be more at home with the coarser 
methods which suffice for less educated trout. 
The coloured plates of salmon flies, lake- 
trout and bass flies, and of brook-trout flies 
are very well produced ; most of them have 
names familiar to English anglers, others are 
strange, not the least so being a fly which 
rejoices in the style and title of ‘‘ Kotoodle 
Bug.’ 

The success which presumably has attended 
the ‘‘American Sportsman”’ series probably ac- 
counts for the appearance of many volumes on 
subjects moreor less covered by that library. 
Of these ‘ Big Game’ is one, and its debts to 
other books and periodicals are considerable ; 
they are, however, duly acknowledged. The 
writer tells us that he visited the haunts of 
the big game of North America whilst the 
animals were abundant and tame; their 
domestication must have been marvellous, for 
he says: ‘I have ridden upon the mountain- 
lion on the fields of wild sage when shooting 
the sage-cock, or cock of the plains.” A 
strange mount certainly. He has a good 
chapter on game clubs, parks, and preserves, 
all established for the protection of game. 
Then the deer family, the ox family—in which 
sheep, goats, and antelope are included—the 
bear family, and, finally, the cat family are 
described. Mr. Huntington is divided between 
the traditional ferocity of the grizzly bear, of 
which his patriotism demands the recognition, 
and his own better knowledge. Thus: ‘‘ Our 
bears include the most ferocious and 
formidable bear in the world, the grizzly 
bear’; and, again, ‘‘Ever since Lewis 
and Clark discovered him he has been known 
as an extremely dangerous beast,’’ and stories 
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are told of bear and bull fights in which the 
former was victor. But along with this comes 
the truthful remark, ‘‘ The ferocity of our bears 
has been exaggerated greatly,’’ followed by 
**T am satisfied from what I have seen of the 
grizzly, and from what I have learned from 
others, that this animal to-day has a whole- 
some fear of man,’’ &c. Bears are, we think, 
very much alike in their nature all the world 
over; they will escape if they can, but if 
cornered they will charge, When they do, it 
matters very little which variety of bear is 
met. Even when wounded they usually try to 
escape, and accidents happen generally from 
following a bear intoan unsuspected cul de sac, 
or from incautiously approaching a wounded 
animal. Anordinary bull in a bad temper is, 
we are sure, far more dangerous and more 
likely to attack than any average bear. This 
book has an appendix in which the scientific 
names of the animals and some natural history 
notes are given; there is also an index; but 
its chief attraction lies in the illustrations 
from photographs of the wild animals. Allare 
good, and the frontispiece, a bull moose, 
deserves special mention. 

Sportsman ‘‘Joe’’ is a New York boy, just 
beginning to suffer from town life, who is 
taken in hand by his father’s friend, and 
introduced to camping-out and all manner of 
adventure. Nature-worship, shooting, fishing, 
life in a log hut, Indians, &ce., all appear in 
the descriptions of the trip, which are 
spirited and well told. The scenes are chiefly 
in Canada, on or about the American 
boundary ; the evidences of prosperity cause 
the Mentor to lament that the States had not 
secured the country :— 

“Just think of it! Thousands of miles of choice 
timber and mineral lands, of prairies all ready to 
be turned into the finest wheat-lands in the world; 
grazing lands, mixed farming lands, every old kind 
of lands; sporting fields unrivalled ; enough country 
to make a dozen glorious States, as it has made one 
noble Dominion,—and we let it all get away !” 

Though it is specially addressed to 
Americans, the book is a good, wholesome one 
for any boy, and should be a favourite; it is 
illustrated. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE charm of a refined and urbane spirit 
reveals itself in Otia (Lane), a slender volume 
of fugitive prose and verse reprinted by 
Messrs. Harold Hodge and Arthur Baumann 
as a memorial of their friend the late Armine 
Thomas Kent. Of the poems, which number 
over a score, more than one-half are vers de 
société, and reach a high level of excellence 
in that kind; a few, instinct with the spirit 
of youth, tell a summer’s story of the earth 
and its delights—the lays of birds, the scent 
of hedgerow or garden-plot, the way of a man 
with a maid; and in one or two a deeper note 
is sounded. The prose is marked by an easy 
grace of style, a happiness in word and phrase, 
and a critical vein individual and fresh, if not 
profound. A pleasant flavour of scholarship 
pervades the book. On the whole, while there 
is much to attract—much that is ingenious 
and suggestive—there is little in this miscel- 
lany to challenge criticism save its title, for 
which not the author but his editors must be 
held accountable. To the title it may be 
reasonably objected that, like Byron’s ‘ Hours 
of Idleness,’ it seems to present the contents 
in the light of ‘* immoment toys,’’ thrown off to 
beguile the vacant hours of a lettered lounger, 
rather than as the good fruits—for such, 
surely, they are—of a genuine though fitful 
literary impulse. Otium, Catulle, tibi moles- 
tum, indeed, is the reflection with which 


many readers will close these pleasant pages. 
Had the common lot of humanity been his, 
Armine Kent might, despite his untimely 
death, have achieved something of permanent 
worth in literature—might, perhaps, have 





produced that history of Latin poetry of which, 
after the fashion of young Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, he was wont to talk amongst friends, 
and for the writing of which Mr. Baumann, 
his biographer, stoutly avers no man of his 
time was better qualified. But so it was that 
fate, by endowing Kent with ‘‘a dangerously 
comfortable income,’’ had delivered him from 
the yoke of regular industry; and in the 
upshot—as was perhaps inevitable in the case 
of one whose taste was fastidious to over- 
nicety, and whose social aptitudes were many 
and imperative—emancipation served but to 
defeat, instead of reinforcing, his original bent 
towards a life of literary labour. 

Amongst the longer essays is a sketch of 
the rise, progress, and decline of the Della 
Cruscan movement—or mania. Likea resource- 
ful culinary artist, Kent here displays his 
skill in creating an appetizing plat out 
of scanty and almost savourless ingre- 
dients. The subject, at this distance of 
time an ungrateful one, is handled with 
a light touch and an abundant humour. 
To a Della Cruscan it is—and the fact should 
never be forgotten—that we owe that song of 
simple sooth, ‘Wapping Old Stairs,’ which 
first appeared over the signature of ‘* Arley”’ 
(a pseudonym still unidentified) in the columns 
of The World for November 29th, 1787. Kent 
exposes the fallacy of the popular view, 
expressed by Scott, which represents the 
Della Cruscans as ‘‘ squabashed at one blow’’ 
by the ‘ Baviad’ of William Gifford :— 

“Satire. even first-rate satire, dces not kill 
follies. They gradually die of inanition, or are 
crowded out by newer fashions. Laura Matilda’s 
dirge in the ‘Rejected Addresses’ is a standing 
monument of the vitality of Della Cruscanism more 
than twenty years after its supposed death-blow.” 
Something might have been said about Cole- 
ridge’s relations with the coterie. While still 
at Christ’s Hospital, he had introduced a line 
adapted from Robert Merry’s ‘Adieu and 
Recall to Love ’—the poem which, in 1787, set 
a-going the Della Cruscan give-and-take—into 
a set of verses, in which he playfully rallies 
himself on his personal disadvantages ; Merry’s 
line, 

A sad vacuity of mind, 
reappearing in Coleridge’s schoolboy verses 
as 

This fat vacuity of face. 
Later, Coleridge seems to have borrowed 
an occasional phrase from Merry. In some 
lines beginning, — 

Again, dear harmonist, again ! 
which appeared in the volume of 1796, he 
reproduces with little change the lines from 
Merry’s address to Mrs. Piozzi :— 

E’en so when Parsons [Sara] pours his lay 

Correctly wild or sweetly strong, &c. 
Indeed, for one member of the circle, the 
luckless Perdita Robinson, who figures as 
Laura in the ‘ Poet’s Corner,’ of The World, 
Coleridge cherished avery sincere admiration. 
Late in 1799 he writes to Southey in hearty 
praise of her ballad tales—of ‘ The Haunted 
Beach’ in particular, which he urges Southey 
to secure for his ‘Annual Anthology’; and 
of the few poems composed by him during 
the short and troubled period of his life at 
Keswick, two at least—the ‘ Address to Mount 
Skiddaw’ and ‘The Mad Monk’—were in- 
spired by and written for Mrs. Robinson. 

In a brief paper, entitled ‘The Battle of 
the Scansionists,’ Kent discusses the relative 
merits of stress - prosody and scansion by 
classical feet, and contrives to display a wide 
knowledge and an exquisite ear for metrical 
and rhythmical effect, without, however, 
arriving at any definite conclusion on the 
question, He quotes an isolated line from 
* The Sensitive Plant ’:— 


To shield the glow-worm from the evening dew, 


a line which, he rightly observes, when sepa- 
rated from the metrical context, no one would 





dream of scanning otherwise than as an iambic 
decasyllable. 

“Now, unless we can find some way out of this, 
English prosody perishes. A metrical scheme which 
fails to inform us in what metre detached deca- 
syllabic lines are written is really no scheme at all, 
mS If prosody is to be more than utterly embryonic, 
the lines of the ‘Sensitive Plant’ must clearly be 
like apples on a tree, differing often widely trom 
each other, but still apples.” 

This is plausibleenough; but the writer seems 
to overlook what he remarks elsewhere, that 
verse depends for its prosperity upon ‘‘ subtle 
violations of a norm.’’ The truth is that 
English anapzstic verse admits of so many 
substitutes for the anapzest, and that in so 
many different places in the line, that 
instantaneous recognition of an isolated line 
becomes an impossibility. And the same thing 
may be said in the case of the iambic deca- 
syllable. Take afew lines from the sonnets 
of Shakspeare :— 

Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 

Happy to have thy love, happy to die, 

Take all my loves, my love; yea, take them all. 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse. 
Or take this magnificent line from ‘ Henry V.’: 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 
Would the reader, coming upon any one of 
these lines isolated from the context, inevitably 
recognize it for what in point of fact it 
is—an iambic decasyllable? Would he not 
rather scan it as he scans Shelley’s 


All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies— 


or this, from the same poem ?— 
Whilst skies are b!ue and bright, 

Whilst flowers are gay. 
In a word, our metrical schemes are so com- 
plex, and admit of variations so many and 
artful, that identification on sight of the 
metre of any single line, severed from its com- 
panions, becomes a feat of divination rather 
than recognition. In the course of this essay, 
by the way, Kent cites, as an example of a 
Latin hexameter not immediately recogniz- 
able :— 

Hymen O Hymenee Io Hymen O Hymenze. 
Here, for once, his scholarship is 
tripping. Catullus’s line runs:— 

Hymen O Hymenze, Hymen ades O Hymenze! 

an hexameter which apparently got mixed up 
in the critic’s memory with two lines of a 
different poem and metre :— 

Io Hymen Hymenee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenz:! 

While on the subject of casual slips, one may 
point out that Wordsworth’s addressee was 
**dear brother Jim’’—not Tim, as we read 
on p. 40. And surely the verses quoted on 
p. 17 should run :— 

Woe worth the week, Sir John, and cursed the hour, 
&e., instead of ‘‘ Woe wait the week,’’ as it 
is here printed. Some indication ought to 
have been given that the ‘Song’ printed on 
p. 76 is a translation from Victor Hugo. 


In his volume A Secret Agent in Port 
Arthur (Constable & Co.) Mr. William 
Greener conveys a good deal of information 
in pleasant fashion. That he cannot be 
trusted by the reader is shown by the opening 
words of his third chapter, on ‘ Life at Port 
Arthur’: ‘‘ As everyone knows, Port Arthur 
was named after H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught.’’ Now ‘‘every one knows’’ nothing 
of the kind! ‘‘Everyone knows’”’ that Port 
Arthur had long been so called when it was 
the rendezvous of the British forces under 
General Sir Hope Grant in the childhood of 
Prince Arthur, and there is some evidence 
that it was so called before the birth of 
the Prince. The book brings out well the 
incredible carelessness of the: Russians. We 
have previously named the fact that they 
employed in Manchuria Sikh watchmen and 
police, British pensioners and sympathizers 
almost to a man. This is illustrated by 
several of Mr. Greener’s anecdotes. 
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THAT good wine needs no bush is a doctrine 
which has become exaggerated by experience 
till we are apt to think that a fine bush means 
bad wine. A list of the contents of The 
Atheneum, we flatter ourselves, is at least not 
superior to the contents themselves. The 
same cannot perhaps be said in all cases of the 
extra issues of Lancashire halfpenny evening 
papers. We were a little puzzled with the 
title, The Biology of British Politics, chosen by 
Mr. Charles Harvey for his volume (published 
by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co.), but were 
delighted with the four pages of ‘‘ contents.’’ 
Little could be imagined more interesting, had 
only the matters there named been treated 
with intelligence and learning. When we 
came, however, to the contents themselves 
we found that the good bits were Spenser 
Wilkinson - and - water, while the greater 
portion were snippets from the wrong people. 
Mr. Harvey’s studies of times before our own 
have not been sufficient to give him a sound 
foundation for his work. In the first lines of 
his introduction he is startled at what he 


‘thinks a change occurring in the nineteenth 


century in one of the two great parties in the 
State, and regards it as a ‘‘ striking feature ”’ 
of recent history that the Conservatives 
should have passed Bills which ‘‘made im- 
portant alterations in the Constitution and 
initiated considerable social changes.’’ The 
House of Commons of the eighteenth century, 
whichever party was in power, did not think 
it so necessary as we do to ‘‘ pass measures.”’ 
But the Tory party up to the American War 
was certainly, throughout that great period of 
English polities, the party which looked the 
most for Constitutional reform, if not also for 
social change. When Mr. Disraeli advocated 
measures which at the time seemed revolu- 
tionary, it was on Bolingbroke and the 
principles of Toryism that his action was 
based. So, too, when, also in his introduction, 
Mr. Harvey declares ‘‘ that Politics still is 
only an empirical art,’’ and tells us that 
‘the philosopher ’’ has seen “‘ that there is no 
science of politics,’’ he fails to show that he 
has given any consideration to the political 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, or 
even of the nineteenth before 1870. A 
great deal of Mr. Harvey’s volume resembles, 
indeed, an ill-kept commonplace book of an 
ill-equipped boy. The subjects, however, with 
which Mr. Harvey deals are such that it is 
hardly possible to write about them without 
performing that greatest task of every writer 
—leading other men to think. It is one of the 
main doctrines of the book that the world 
has come to the pass which Mr. Harvey sums 
up as follows: *‘ Militarism within and sove- 
reignty over weaker peoples are rooted in 
natural impulses in the order of nature.’’ This 
startling assertion makes us ask whether, 
then, we must consider that the practice of 
kicking old gentlemen in the stomach in order 
to steal their watches is ‘‘ rooted in natural 
impulses.’’ Mr. Harvey finds this militarism 
and this Congoism ‘‘in the order of nature 
weoial moving on to theirdestined developments,”’ 
although we do not clearly discern what, in 
his opinion, this goal may be. As, however, 
he has explained and praised the principles of 
the Hague tribunal, we imagine that he can- 
not in fact hold that pessimistic view which at 
first sight appears to behis own. The details 
which, in order to illustrate his arguments, 
Mr. Harvey quotes or draws from various 
‘sources, are, for the most part, accurate, 
though sometimes misleading, as, for example, 
his statement: ‘‘Of Italy we note: 1. Her 
extraordinary development as a naval power. 
Her navy in 1800 of thirty-six ships had 
‘become, in 1900, 227.’’ We imagine that 
“1800”? is a misprint, but know not for 
what year, as in 1860 the Italian king- 
‘lom, in the present sense of the word, was 
not yet in existence. This, however, is not 
our ground for calling attention to the argu- 





ment. A comparison of numbers of ships is 
no test whatever of the relative efficiency of 
fleets. What might be said is that Italy 
before 1885 had incurred vast military and 
naval expenditure, with a view to making her 
fleet and army formidable against what she 
thought the danger of French attack. At one 
moment she had made herself the third naval 
power, but before ‘‘ 1900 ’’ she had, in defiance 
of Mr. Harvey’s statement as to her ‘true 
instincts,’’ dropped from the third, and she 
is now falling into the seventh position. 


THERE are not in this country men more 
competent to write on The Unemployed (P. 8. 
King & Son) than Mr. Percy Alden, the 
author of the little book before us, and Sir 
John Gorst, who has contributed the preface. 
We commend the treatise to our readers, 
although we think the difficulties in the way 
of Mr. Alden’s suggestions more numerous 
than will be apparent at first sight to those 
who peruse his pages. His first direct remedy, 
for example, is ‘‘a Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry.’’ This is ‘‘ heaven and hell 
amalgamation, limited,’’ to use a phrase of 
Carlyle. It is ‘‘a goat and cabbage policy,”’ 
to use the Belgian phrase. The traders, 
represented by the Chambers of Commerce, 
have a majority in the House of Commons 
for the creation of ‘‘a Ministry of Com- 
merce,’’ to be held by a manufacturer or 
merchant, and to represent in the Cabinet 
middle class views. The workmen have a 
majority also, for the creation of ‘fa Ministry 
of Labour,’’ to be held by a workman or a 
workman’s friend, and to represent in the 
Cabinet labour views. Mr. Alden is a great 
deal too sensible not to know the difficulty 
of amalgamation of these two policies. The 
practical difficulty of taking most of the Home 
Office work and most of the Local Government 
Board work, and adding them to the work of 
the Board of Trade, is stupendous. What 
will happen will be the creation of additional 
departments, instead of that reduction of their 
number and simplification of their functions 
which is, in fact, defensible. Another 
‘‘remedy ”’ is that ‘‘the Government’”’ ‘should 
grant subventions ’’ to ‘‘ lodging houses.’’ But 
it is not just to Jay on the shoulders of the 
poor rural taxpayer special charges intended 
to meet town misery, and to be spent in or for 
towns. ‘*Afforestment of Waste Lands,”’ 
again, means the extinction of common rights, 
valuable to the rural poor, and likely to be 
‘¢compensated’’ by money gifts, which will 
be wasted, and will increase distress. 


Born ability and eloquence distinguish 
Miss Ida A. Taylor’s studies of Revolutionary 
Types (Duckworth & Co.). Her choice of 
characters is, perhaps, rather capricious. 
Thus we should be disposed, with Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham, who contributes a racy 
introduction to the volume, to deny altogether 
to Pym the title of revolutionary. He was 
really a constitutional reformer who revered 
precedents as deeply as Burke himself, 
and the later phases of the Great Rebellion 
would have found in him no sympathizer. It 
is rather a pity, again, that Miss Taylor did 
not select a more weighty specimen of the 
revolutionaries of 1848 than young Manara— 
Mazzini, for example, or Louis Blane. Still, 
her sketches invariably get down to the 
essentials of individualities, and in two 
instances, at any rate, her selections could 
not be improved. Benedict Arnold is un- 
mistakably the typical revolutionary traitor. 
He had suffered grievous wrongs at the hands 
of Congress; but for his plot to betray West 
Point and the person of Washington to the 
British there can be no excuse. Revenge 
must have been his dominant motive, but he 
was also influenced, as were Moreau and 
Bazaine after him, by the example of Monk, 
a fatal inspiration for puzzle-headed soldiers. 
Saint-Just is Miss Taylor's type of the French 





Revolution, and if any one man can stand for 
that tremendous and complex epoch it is the 
idealist who marched through the shambles 
towards Arcadia. The study of that splendidly 
Satanic creature is the most powerful in 
the collection, though a point is missed — 
namely, that the nation of antiquity which 
served for his model was undoubtedly the 
Spartan. Toussaint l’Ouverture is probably 
as typical an instance as could have been 
picked out of the revolutionist dominated by 
pure duty, while Pius IX. will remain for 
all time the great revolutionist malgré lui. 
Violent delights brought, in the cases of most 
of Miss Taylor’s heroes, violent deaths. Yet 
it is possible to agree with her that they 
were justified in their quest of the unattain- 
able, even if Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
saying that ‘‘ they were worth a whole wilder- 
ness of Liberal politicians ’’ seems in need of 
qualification. Revolutionaries, after all, are 
in the nature of necessary evils, and those at 
long intervals. Nobody would contemplate 
with equanimity the prospect of Saint-Just or 
Danton as his next-door neighbour. 


M. Maurice Levuver’s L’Almanach des 
Sports is each year improving in artistic 
finish, although it hardly rises above the 
modest shilling price. It is now published in 
Paris by La Fare. The Basque ball game, 
which played a great part in last year’s 
issue, as we showed in our review, has dropped 
out, such are the fickleness of fortune and the 
vicissitudes of fame. Rowing and sculling are 
fast declining in France, and will probably 
soon be abandoned. Fencing still holds her 
own, and it was fencing which first brought 
M. Leudet from the politics of Le Figaro 
into the world of ‘‘le sport.’’ He prophesies 
the coming of a day when England will beat 
France at the rapier. Automobilism continues 
to grow and to gain ground in the almanac 
till it swallows up its rivals. Flying machines 
have not maintained the position which they 
had conquered a year ago. We can safely 
recommend every motorist to get ‘L’Alma- 
nach des Sports.’ As regards the excellent 
illustrations, we rather question the title of 
M. Conrades to be sculling ‘‘champion of 
Europe.’’ He would not stand a chance with 
our best men, and a small club with a feeble 
regatta ought not to give such high-sounding 
names. 

Sir Thomas More (the Blessed Thomas 
More). By Henri Bremond. Translated by 
Harold Child. (Duckworth.)—This is a very 
just life of Sir Thomas More—of course, from 
the point of view of a Roman Catholic believer. 
It adds nothing to Father Bridgett’s ‘ Life,’ 
but it is better written, and excellently trans- 
lated. It is rather amusing to note the 
continual return to apology for More’s 
essential humanity in view of his prospective 
saintship. Erasmus is vindicated, by the way, 
from the charge of favouring the reformed 
doctrine, as distinguished from a reform from 
within, such as that forced on the Council of 
Trent. 

Romance of the Feudal Chateaux. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. Illustrated. (Put- 
nam’s Sons.)—The illustrations are obviously 
meant to be the attraction of this volume, two 
of the predecessors of which have been noticed 
in our columns. They comprise eight ‘‘ photo- 
gravures’’ of varying merit, that of Chateau 
Gaillard being the most characteristic, and 
thirty line and half-tone illustrations, two of 
them from “old prints’’ (acknowledged) and 
fifteen from Viollet-le-Duc (with his signature 
removed except in one case, no other means of 
identification being furnished). Besides these 
there are fourteen outline drawings from 
Grasset’s ‘Quatre Fils Aymon,’ without any 
mention of them or their source being made. 
The text is a pretty medley of fancy and 
history, though it trembles on the verge 
of inaccuracy many times, 
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The Adventures of a Post- Captain, by a 
Naval Officer, ‘‘ with characteristic engrav- 
ings by Mr. Williams,’’ is one of Messrs. 
Methuen’s small reprints ‘‘ of some of the rare 
and famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature,’’ first published in 1820. 
As in the other volumes of the series, the 
printers and reproducers of the engravings 
have done their work admirably, though the 
pictures necessarily lose something by being 
reduced. The adventures are not too well 
told in octosyllabic verse, by a pretty close 
imitator of the gin-inspired John Mitford, the 
author of ‘The Adventures of Johnny New- 
comb in the Navy,’ published in 1819 ; but can 
scarcely be conceived as representative of 
naval manners and usages a hundred years 
ago, though they may be of an ignorant and 
drunken master’s-mate’s ideas of them. Lite- 
rature the book can scarcely be called, but 
here and there it is amusing. 


A CHARMING little book for any child who 
cares for flowers—and where is the right-minded 
child that does not ?—is The Young Gardener's 
Kalendar (De La More Press), by Dollie 
Radford, ‘‘ pictured”’ by L. E. Wright. The 
format—cover, paper, typography, and all— 
presents an admirable instance of fine taste 
and simplicity, thoroughly in accord with 
Mrs. Radford’s delicate verses, which are as 
daintily pretty and sweet as a country nose- 
gay, and pleasantly informative withal. She 
undoubtedly shows the right feeling for 
February when she sings— 

Of all sweet days that come and go, 
The sweetest fall 
When first the almond blossoms show 
Above the wall: 
When through their flowers a cloudless sky 
Shines clear and biue, 
You know the spring will soon be by 
With flowers for you. 
It is a pity, however, that the illustrations 
although informed with a certain grace, are 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of an affected 
method, with which we are already too 
familiar nowadays. The old lack of all deco- 
rative qualities has been replaced by a 
desperate be-decorative-at-all-costs mannerism 
that is profoundly tiresome; some study of 
the selective qualities which distinguish the 
art of Japan, of Boutet de Monvel, and many 
modern American illustrators of children’s 
books, might have produced a comelier result. 


Tue fifth edition of the Guide to Italy and 
Sicily (Macmillan & Co.), in the series ‘* Mac- 
millan’s Guides,’’ has been “‘ carefully revised,’’ 
the Sicilian portion being new. The volume 
as a whole may, as our readers know, be 
praised, but the Sicilian part is not so ‘‘new’’ 
as might be gathered from the account given 
of it. Travellers are still told here, as they 
are in all the other guide-books, of three 
railway stations, al] inconvenient, from which 
Segesta can be reached. A station called 
**Segesta’’ was opened in the summer of 1904, 
and the journey is thus shortened. The 
present guide differs, however, from all the 
others except one in rightly placing Segesta 
very high in the list of the temples of the 
world. Indeed, also rightly as we think, in 
two fine passages here, which follow Goethe, 
Segesta is put at the very top of the 
tree. The temples at Prestum and that at 
Segesta are, in fact, incomparable, and the 
first view of the temple of Segesta, in its 
glorious solitude, is finer than any aspect 
of the Parthenon. On the other hand, the 
account of the fortifications at the back of 
Syracuse is somewhat feeble. The tourist 
who reads in advance or takes with him 
only this guide will be tempted to avoid 
seeing ruins which, even apart from their 
great history, are of extraordinary architec- 
tural and engineering interest. The plans of 
towns in the new Sicilian part take in too 
limited a portion of each place: that of Palermo 
does not include the principal hotel; that of 
Messina does not comprise the interesting 





** Protestant cemetery ’’ where the officers of 
Nelson’s fleet and of Lord William Bentinck’s 
army lie; and that of Syracuse excludes the 
principal hotel, the Latomie, the Ear of 
Dionysius, the Greek theatre and the amphi- 
theatre; not to mention Fort Euryalus and 
the Corinthian and Athenian lines. 

We are not altogether satisfied with the 
arrangement of the older part of the guide. Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s chapter, that by Mr. Roger 
Fry on ‘Italian Art,’ with other preliminary 
essays of great value, are followed by a list of 
hotels, and cut off by this from the catalogue 
of works on art and archeology. When we 
come to detail, we are not always able to find 
the thing we are in search of. Take, for 
example, the Vatican picture gallery. We 
naturally look in the index for ‘ Rome,’ under 
‘Rome’ for ‘Vatican’: under ‘ Vatican’ we find 
the ‘‘ sculpture galleries,’’ but not the pic- 
tures, and are led off by ‘‘ Museums, see that 
title under Rome’’; turning then to ‘ Rome,’ 
and under it to ‘ Museums,’ we fail to recog- 
nize the Vatican. In the text the Cara- 
vaggio—to which, in spite of the painter’s 
exclusion from the fashion of our day, the fifth 
place of honour in the Vatican Gallery is now 
awarded—is only named, without the words 
of commendation which are attached, for 
example, to Nicolo da Foligno in the same 
room, or the full explanation given of a 
Giulio Romano. Mr. Roger Fry in his intro- 
duction rightly states that Caravaggio was 
the founder of the Naturalists, and that from 
him, through Ribera, the ‘Spanish School’’ 
was formed. If we set aside all prejudice, 
and admit that Caravaggio’s ‘ Entombment’ 
is not a religious picture, but a representa- 
tion of human grief, may we not claim for it 
that it is in itself as fine as anything that 
has been produced by the real Spanish 
School—that of Madrid? Assisi is treated 
scurvily in being robbed of its saint, whose 
body it preserved with much trouble against 
snatching, threatened by Perugia. The 
**Church...... is purely commemorative, and 
contains no relic of St. Francis except a very 
doubtfully authentic tomb.’’ That the body of 
St. Francis lies under the church, which was 
built over him immediately after his burial, 
there can be no doubt at all. The sarco- 
phagus discovered in 1818 is probably that of 
the saint, but if it be not, we are equally 
sure that he lies there in the rock, and only 
congratulate ourselves that he is not shown 
like his good friend, poor St. Clare, in her 
church hard by. The writer, who will not 
have the tomb, half-believes in the miraculous 
roses. They can be grown, however, we may 
assure him, elsewhere than at St. Mary of the 
Angels in the Assisi plain, thornless, and 
with the same occasional red stain as marks 
those which American ladies buy. 


The Technique of Indexing. By Mary 
Petherbridge. (Secretarial Bureau, Conduit 
Street.)—Indexing, as the author says, is too 
often treated as a branch of cataloguing, 
which it is not. An index deals with one 
book, and its object is to show any one who 
uses it what exactly the book contains, and 
where each item of information is to be found. 
Miss Petherbridge has had a great deal of 
experience of indexing, and no small ex- 
perience of teaching others to index; and 
while there are small points which we might 
discuss with her, we should like to make 
every author who publishes a book worth 
indexing read and profit by her treatise. 
‘*Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus,’’ and 
there is no such person as William, Emperor 
of Germany (p. 69), so that the German 
Emperor, who does exist, cannot be cross- 
referenced under Germany, which is merely a 
vague expression. Miss Petherbridge has not 
only studied her subject well; she is an 
ew on it herself, and her book is very 
useful. 





Classical Echoes in Tennyson, by Prof. W. P. 
Mustard (New York, the Macmillan Company), 
is the third volume of the ‘ Studies in English’ 
of Columbia University. We cannot see the 
need or room for a new book on this subject, 
which has been amply treated by Mr. Churton 
Collins already in his ‘ Illustrations of Tenny- 
son.’ Something more than a passing word of 
acknowledgment in the preface is needed in 
such a case, and while we recognize that the 
collection is comprehensive, we must add that 
very little of it is new to professed students 
of Tennyson. We have ourselves noted in 
reviews two or three things which we find here, 
and which have not, so far as we know, been 
published elsewhere. This volume is, in fact, 
so derivative that it can hardly bring any 
reputation to its author as a new and sub- 
stantial achievement. It would not, in our 
view, be the least claim to a doctorate. But 
it does credit to the author’s industry. 


The Upper Norwood Atheneum: the Record 
of the Winter Meetings and Summer Excur- 
sions, 1904.—This is a record of the twenty- 
eighth season of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum, 
and we are glad to see that the winter meet- 
ings have been resumed, in addition to the 
usual summer rambles. The winter visits 
included Apsley House, the Record Office, and 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell. The summer excur- 
sions were well attended and began on May 
7th, when Mr. Charles Wheeler conducted 
a visit to the old church at Ockham. 
Wrotham was selected by Mr. Vincent for 
the second ramble. Chislehurst was taken by 
Mr. Wiggins; and other places chosen were 
Saffron Walden—paper read by Mr. Virgoe; 
Ongar, Mr. Quartermain ; Winchester, by Mr. 
C. Wheeler; and Colnbrook and Stanwell, by 
the editor. ‘The Record’ is carefully edited 
by Mr. Theophilus Pitt. The beautiful illus- 
trations form an important feature of this 
interesting booklet. Six new members were 
elected during the past year. We suggest 
that ladies should be eligible for membership. 


WE have on our table William Lloyd Garri- 
son, with a Preface by Leo Tolstoy (‘The 
Free Age’ Press),—An Account of Jesmond, 
by F. W. Dendy (Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
Robinson),—The Story of the Iliad, by the 
Rev. A. J. Church (Seeley),—Lessons in 
Experimental and Practical Geometry, by 
H. S. Hall and F. H. Stevens (Macmillan),— 
Balloons, by G. Bacon (Jack),—The Story of 
the Odyssey, by the Rev. A. J. Church (Seeley), 
—The Principles of Relief, by E. T. Devine 
(Maemillan), — Intemperance, by H. H. 
Pereira (Longmans),—Seneca, a Selection, by 
H. C. Sidley (Bell),—Essays in Puritanism, 
by A. Macphail (Fisher Unwin),—The R. J. 
Campbell Birthday Book, compiled by Mary 
A. Willis (‘Christian Commonwealth’ Office), 
—Excursions and Lessons in Home Geo- 
graphy, by C. A. McMurry (Macmillan),— 
The Spanish Conquest in America, by Sir 
Arthur Helps, Vol. IV. (Lane),—Motors and 
Motoring, by J. Spooner (Jack),— A 
Synonymic Catalogue of Orthoptera, -'by 
W. F. Kirby, Vol. I. (Trustees of the 
British Museum, Natural History), — The 
Zoological Record, 1903, Vol. XL., edited by 
D. Sharp (Zoological Society),—Stories of the 
Wind: a Forest Fairy Tale, and Others, by K. 
Blossé (Drane), — Mouncey and Others, by 
A. F. Lovat (Glasgow, Bryce),—The Doll’s 
Dance, by C. Forestier-Walker (Digby & 
Long),—Chandra Shekhar, a Bengali novel, by 
the late Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, trans- 
lated by M. N. R. Chowdhury. (Luzac),— 
Terence Travers, by the Rev. A. C. Highton 
(Drane),—The Scarlet Pimpernel, by Baroness 
Orezy (Greening),—Bolts and Bars, by F. C. 
Vernon-Harcourt (Digby & Long);—Mrs. May- 
brick’s Own Story, by Florence E. Maybrick 
(Funk & Wagnalls),—The Secret of a Great 
Influence: Notes on Bishop Westcott’s Teach- 
ing, by Mrs. H. Porter (Macmillan),—Anchors 
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of the Soul, Sermons by the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, D.D.(P. Green),—The Royal Standard 
of God's United Kingdom (Greening),—The 
Century Bible: Samuel, edited by the Rev. 
A. R. S. Kennedy (Jack),—The Sound of a 
Voice that is Still, Passages from the Writings 
of the late Clifford Harrison (Sonnenschein),— 
and The Last Discourses of our Lord, by the Rev. 
A. G. Mortimer, D.D. (Skeffington). Among 
New Editions we have Chemistry in Daily Life, 
by Dr. Lassar-Cohn (Grevel),—The Tutoria’ 
Chemistry, by G. H. Bailey and W. Briggs, 
2 vols, (Clive),—and The Heart of a Heretic, 
by S. Hallifax (R. Brimley Johnson). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Blacket (J.), Not Left without Witness, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Macdonald (Kenneth S.), by J. M. Macphail, 8vo, 5/ 

Mitchell (J. M.), The Great Religions of India, 5/ net. 

Purves (D.), The Life Everlasting, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Smith (Gipsy), A Mission of Peace, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Davie (W. G.), Old Cottages, Farm-Houses, and other Stone 
Buildings in the Cotswold District, from Photographs, 
roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Fletcher (B. and B. F.), A History of Architecture on the 
Comparative Method, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Keyser (C, E.), A List of Norman Tympana and Lintels, &c., 
4to, 21/ net. 

Sun Pictures of the Antillesand British Guiana, oblong 4to, 
boards, 2/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Carman (B.), Songs from a Northern Garden, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Dickinson (EK ), Poems, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Grein (J. T.), Dramatic Criticism: Vol. 5, 1903, 3/6 net. 

Music. 
Southwark Psalter, Music by A. M. Richardson, 8vo, 4/6 net, 
Philosophy. 
Royce (J.), The Conception of Immortality, 18mo, 2/6 
History and Biography. 

Cambridge Modern History: Vol. 3, 
Religion, roy. 8vo, 16/ net. 

Chadwick (H. M.), Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, 
cr. 8vo, 8/ net. 

Bennett (R.) and Elton (J.), History of Corn Milling: 
Vol. 4, Some Feudal Mills, 8vo, 12/6 

Franklin (Benjamin), Autobiography, edited, with Preface, 
by W. Macdonald, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Gant (F. J.), Autobiography, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Gosse (E.), French Profiles, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Greener (W.), A Secret Agent in Port Arthur, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Knox (H. T.), Notes on the Early History of the Dioceses 
of Tuam, Killala, and Achonry, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Moore (Thomas), by S. Gwynn, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 

Vinogradoff (P.), The Growth of the Manor, 8vo, 10/6 

Geography and Travel. 

Burroughs (J.), Far and Near, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Du Plessis (J.), A Thousand Miles in the Heart of Africa, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Kashmir, by Sir Thomas Wardle, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Survey Atlas of England and Wales, designed by J. G. 
Bartholomew, folio, half-leather, 70/ net. 

Tenney (C. D.), Geography of Asia, 4to, limp, 4/ net. 

Thackeray Country (The), by L. Melville, Svo, 6/ 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Beldam (G. W.) and Vaile (P. A.), Great Lawn Tennis 

Players, 8vo, 12/6 net, 
Education. 

Dodd (C. I.), Introduction to the Herbartian Principles of 
Teaching, cr. 8vo, 4/6 

King (H. C.), Personal and Ideal Elements in Education, 
cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 

Mason (C. M.), School Education, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Philology. 

Farmer (J, S.) and Henley (W. E.), A Dictionary of Slang 

and Colloquial English, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Science. 

Barton (F. T.), Non-Sporting Dogs, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Beavan (A. H.), Birds I have Known, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Dunkerly (S.), Mechanism, 8vo, 9/ net. 

Fenwick (KE. H), A Handbook of Clinical Electric-Light 
Cystoscopy, 8vo, 18/ net. 

Griffiths (H.), The Plenum or Propulsion System of Heating 
and Ventilation, 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Heilprin (A.). The Tower of Pelée, folio, 15/ net. 

Lamborn (L. L.), Cottonseed Products, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Mining Year-Book, 1905, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Richmond (I. L ), Flowers and Fruit for the Home, 5/ net. 

Robinson (KE. K.), The Country Day by Day, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Rogers (A. W.), An Introduction to the Geology of Cape 
Colony, er. 8vo, 9/ net 

Scouller (J.). Darwinian Fallacies, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Stewart (R. W.), The Certificate General Elementary Science: 
Part 1, Physiography, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Wilcox (R. W.), A Manual of Fever Nursing, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Generai Literature. 

Adkin (J. H. Knight-), The Woman Stealers, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Anecdotes of Soldiers in Peace and War, arranged by J. H. 
Settle, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Bourget (P ), Divorce, trans. by E. L. Charlwood, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Brown (K. H.), Diane, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Campbell (A. G.), Fleur-de-Camp, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cotterell (C.), The Virgin and the Scales, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Cross (Victoria), The Keligion of Evelyn Hastings, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Field (R.), Little Miss Dee. er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Griffiths (A.), Winifred’s Way, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


The Wars of 








Harcourt (F. C. Vernon-), Bolts and Bars, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Hawkins (L. W.), Bookkeeping, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Henderson (C.R.), Modern Methods of Charity, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Henry (A.), The House in the Woods, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Iles (S. M.), The School of Life, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Lovet (A. F.), Mouncey and Others, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Muddock (J. HK. Preston-), From the Clutch of the Sea, 6/ 

Phillpotts (B.), The Secret Woman, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Smeaton (A.), Gordon Ogilvy, 8vo, 6/ 

Taylor (M. I.), The Rebellion of the Princess, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Thom’s Official Directory of the United Kingdom, 1905, 21/ 

Thurston (KE. T.), The Apple of Eden, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tolstoy (Count), Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, The Incur- 
sion; A Landed Proprietor, The Cossacks, Sevastopol, 
translated and edited by L. Wiener, cr. 8vo, each 3/6 net. 

Watson (EK. K. R ), Shadow and Substance, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Whishaw (F.), The Informer, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Winter (Jv hn Strange), Love and Twenty, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Young (F. E.), The War of the Sexes, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Ystridde (G.), Three Dukes, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN, 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Bayet (C.), Précis d’Histoire de l’Art, 3fr. 50. * 
Bissing (F. W. v.), Ein thebanischer Grabfund aus dem 
Anfang des neuen Reichs, Parts 3 and 4, 20m. 


Philosophy. 
Bazaillas (A.), La Vie Personnelle, 5fr. 
Cosentini (F.), La Sociologie Génétique, 3fr. 75. 
Fabre (J.), La Pensée Chrétienne, 9fr. 


History and Biography. 
Bourelly (Général), Souvenirs de la Campagne de 1859 en 
Italie, 3fr. 50. 
Fontanges (H.), La Légion d’Honneur et les Femmes 
Décorées, 3fr. 50. 
Hauser (F.), L’Affaire Syveton, 3fr. 50. 
Lardanchet (H.), Les Enfants Perdus du Romantisme, 3fr. 50. 
Rouge (I.), Frédéric Schlegel et la Genése du Romantisme 
Allemand (1791-7), 7fr. 50. 
Velschinger (H.), Le Pape et l’Empereur, 1804-15, 8fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Ganniers (A. de), Le Maroc d’aujourd’hui, d’hier et de 
demain, 2fr. 50. 
Science. 
Champly (R.), Les Bateaux Automobiles 4 Pétrole, 4fr, 50. 


General Literature. 


Clémengrard (M.), Vers le Bonheur, 3fr. 50. 

Deuzéle (J.). Le Recueillement, 3fr. 50. 

Morgan (J.), Les Amants du Passé, 3fr. 50, 

Reboux (P.), La Maison de Danses, 3fr. 50. 

Troy (J.), Soldats de la Fin, 3fr. 50. 

Veretschaguine (Col.), Une Vie d’Officier Russe, 3fr. 50. 








W. FRASER RAE. 


WE regret to hear of the death on Sunday last, 
at Bath, of Mr. Fraser Rae. He had been in 
bad health for some years, and succumbed to 
an attack of pneumonia after a short illness. 
Mr. Rae was, as the varied list of books to 
his name suggests, a man of unusually wide 
culture. Educated at Heidelberg, he was an 
excellent German scholar, and retained till 
his death a keen interest in classical study. 
He founded his own style of writing on 
Macaulay, though his work was heavier in 
effect, and undoubtedly a good deal more pains- 
taking. He was also a great admirer of Taine, 
whose ‘ Notes on England’ he translated 
admirably. On Canada and the United States 
he wrote much, having travelled a good deal 
on the American continent. His books on 
‘Columbia and Canada’ (1877), ‘ Notes on the 
Great Republic and the New Dominion’ (same 
year), ‘ Newfoundland to Manitoba’ (1881), and 
‘Facts about Manitoba’ (1882) may be men- 
tioned. He had much experience of ‘ Austrian 
Health Resorts’ (1888) and similar institutions, 
whither he went to relieve his chronic throat 
troubles. His novels, of which ‘Miss Bayle’s 
Romance’ (1887) is the best, are forgotten. 
The ‘ Business of Travel,’ a book in which he 
displayed the rise of Cook, was an excellent 
exposition of the modern facilities which have 
changed the intercourse of nations. 

But the identification of‘‘ Junius,” on which he 
wrote much in these columns, was probably the 
subject in which he was most interested. The 
period was his favourite study. He wrote on 
* Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox,’ in 1873 ; and produced 
an elaborate biography of ‘Sheridan,’ in two 
volumes (1896), which has never received the 
credit it deserves. It was introduced by the 
late Lord Dufferin, and included numerous 
and important discoveries in the family papers. 
It was acomplete and successful vindication 
of Sheridan, written with special knowledge 
of the politics of the time, and discrediting 
finally much that had passed for history in 





‘ The Croker Papers,’ Moore, and other sources, 
Mr. Rae’s zeal and research did a further ser- 
vice in the issue of ‘Sheridan’s Plays, now 
Printed as he Wrote Them’ (1902). Mr. Rae 
had a number of important unprinted letters 
concerning Sheridan’s wife and her sister, 
Mrs, Tickell, in his hands, but his health 
did not allow him to make use of them. 
His latest signed communications to us 
concerned the subject of Junius. He was, he 
hoped and believed, in sight of the solution of 
the mystery, having discovered some very rare 
poems, apparently due to the author of the 
‘Letters.’ At any rate, his investigations went 
far deeper than those of any predecessor, and 
he held justly that he had put the attribution to 
Francis out of court. He had satisfied, for in- 
stance, the late Lord Coleridge that this was so. 
Both for The Times and this paper Mr. Rae did 
numerous reviews, and his knowledge of the 
literary figures of the last half-century was 
remarkable, supported as it was by an excellent 
memory. Latterly he lived in Bath, but always 
came to London to take his place as chairman 
of the Library Committee of the Reform 
Club. There and elsewhere he was much liked. 
Cordial, considerate, vivid, he was at his best 
a delightful companion. The range of his 
endowments may be indicated by the fact that 
he was equally keen about copyright law and a 
new cycle tyre which he had invented. Such 
width of interest and well-grounded knowledge 
does not seem to be produced by latter day 
education. We have the more reason to regret 
a genial and accomplished specimen of the 
culture of earlier days, which was, perhaps, less 
brilliant in its exhibition, but more sound than 
that of the twentieth century. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM 


I was sorry to learn from Mr, Thomas’s letter 
of January 7th that the well-signed effort to 
induce the Trustees of the British Museum to 
keep the Reading-Room open till a later hour 
has proved unsuccessful. The readers, I fancy, 
may be divided into three classes: (1) the care- 
less or leisured class, who use the library fitfully 
and to whom particular hours are a matter of 
comparative indifference ; (2) those who consult 
it from time to time for particular details or 
special points of reference ; and (3) the genuine 
literary workers, whose labours, whether at first 
or second hand, are a gain to general know- 
ledge and the world of letters. As one of the 
oldest readers, I fancy I have some power of 
discrimination, and on the comparatively rare 
occasions when I have — late, I feel 
quite confident that the third class largely 
predominated. It may be difficult to decide 
such a point, but if the Trustees would 
condescend to inquire of some of the older 
Reading-Room attendants, their opinion would 
be of great weight. Mere numbers ought not 
to be allowed to decide such a question. 

It is, however, much to be hoped that there 
will be no deferring of the hour of opening. 
Various genuine workers, who from time to 
time put in eight hours’ steady work at the 
Museum, are to be found in their places within 
a few minutes of the hour of nine. 

A few weeks ago a question was asked in 
your columns, and left, I believe, unanswered, 
whether it was true that a special sum of 
money had been assigned or bequeathed for the 
improvement of the Reading-Room. Your cor- 
respondent made one excellent suggestion, 
namely, that clips should, if possible, be 
devised for holding open books of reference on 
the desks. Another suggestion then made is, 
I think, much to be deprecated, namely, an 
increase in the number of steps for the higher 
shelves. Quite half the readers are tall enough 
not to require such aids, and, as it is, careless 
and selfish readers will persist in using these 
steps as seats, and thus blocking up the gangway 





and hindering the use of the shelves by others, 
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This is often done in front of the ‘ Chronicles 
and Memorials’ and the Calendars of the Public 
Record Office. The attendants ought to be 
instructed to put a stop to such a use of the 
steps, which has of late increased. 

A more costly improvement would, I think, 
be generally welcomed, and prove of great ser- 
vice to the readers. At all events, it is worthy 
of consideration. Why could not the lower 
gallery of the dome be thrown open to readers 
to help themselves to the volumes? The difti- 
culties are obvious, but are all capable of being 
met. The gallery could be gained by light iron 
stairways with double approaches—say four in 
all—involving merely the sacrifice of a few of 
the table seats. The gallery gangway could 
readily be widened. To increase or nearly 
double the available reference-books would be 
an enormous boon. 

A READER OF OVER Forty Years’ STANDING. 








THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE 
‘ST. ALBANS CHRONICON ANGLIA, 1828-88. 


Tue trustworthiness of the vivid account of 
the last months of the reign of Edward ITT. in 
the ‘St. Albaas Chronicon Anglise, 1328-88’ 
(edited by Sir E. Maunde Thompson in the 
Rolls Series), has been minimized by Mr. S. 
Armitage-Smith in his recent valuable book on 
* John of Gaunt.’ Its prejudices are, of course, 
obvious at first sight, but Mr. Smith gives few 
reasons for discrediting it generally as a record 
of facts. Attention may therefore be called to 
the writer's precision in stating one not very 
important detail. He tells us on p. 112 that 
John of Gaunt, in packing the Parliament of 
January, 1377, which undid the work of the 
Good Parliament, managed to prevent more 
than ten knights of the shire who had sat in 
1376 from being retained in 1377 (“ita quod non 
fuerunt ex illis in hoc parliamento preter 
duodecim, quos dux amovere non potuit”), A 
reference to the unfortunately not very com- 
plete record of members in the ‘Return of 
Members of Parliament’ (part i. pp. 195-7), 
published by the House of Commons, shows 
that the St. Albans writer has understated, not 
overstated, his case. There were thirty-seven 
shires represented by two knights apiece in 
each Parliament, and only eight members 
of the Good Parliament are recorded to 
have sat in the Parliament of the following 
year. Nor is this quite all, for one of 
the members who sat in both assemblies 
came from Lancashire, and two from Leicester- 
shire, where John’s territorial influence was so 
strong that he could probably have always 
packed elections at his will. Similarly from the 
forty boroughs for whose representation in the 
two Parliaments materials for comparison are 
available, only eight of the men of 1576 were 
also returned in 1377. T. F. Tovr, 








WORDSWORTHIANA., 
New College, Oxford, January 12th, 1905. 

May I trouble you with a minute discovery 
in Wordsworthian criticism ? 

In ‘An Evening Walk,’ 1.175 (orig. ed., 
1, 158), Wordsworth wrote, as a quotation, the 
phrase ‘‘a prospect all on fire.” In Prof. 
Knight's edition of Wordsworth this is one of 
the quotations which he and those who helped 
him were unable to trace. Having been for 
some years preparing an edition of Words- 
worth’s poems, I have been trying, off and on, 
to trace this and other untraced quotations. I 
have looked through many forgotten poems of 
the period succeeding Thomson's ‘ Seasons’ as 
well as, of course, that obviously likely source. 
I ran the phrase to earth to-day at the British 
Museum, and should have done so long ago if 
the ‘Critical Essays’ of Scott of Amwell had 
been in the Bodleian. The phrase comes from 
& long-forgotten poem, called ‘SundayThoughts,’ 





by Moses Browne, and is quoted with praise by 
Scott on pp. 349 and 351 of the ‘ Critical 
Essays.’ 

The curious part of the story—though, as I 
said, the point is a minute one—will be obvious 
to any one who looks up the paragraph in the 
‘Evening Walk.’ A few lines after the phrase 
‘*a prospect all on fire” Wordsworth imitates a 

assage of Thomson, and acknowledges the debt 
in the following note (in ed. 1793): ‘‘ From 
Thomson. See Scott’s ‘Critical Essays.’” On 
this Prof. Knight remarks: ‘‘It is difficult to 
know to what Wordsworth here alludes.” Ap- 
parently, he thought—though, considering the 
date of Wordsworth’s note, I hesitate to make 
the supposition—that Wordsworth was alluding 
to some critical work of Walter Scott. Other- 
wise his note is hard to understand, as nothing 
was easier than to know that Wordsworth was 
alluding to the ‘Critical Essays ’ of the Quaker 
poet, John Scott of Amwell. In that work, on 
pp. 346-8, the passage of Thomson is fully dis- 
cussed, in the very dry light of reason, and with 
hardly any perception of poetry. If I had 
guessed that this work contained the key to an 
allusion which really was hard to explain, I 
should not have left it unexamined for several 
years, even at the pains of a visit to the British 
Museum. 

May I take this opportunity of once more 
asking if any of your readers can identify any 
of the following quotations made by Words- 
worth from sources hitherto untraced ?— 

Who never tasted grace, and goodness ne’er had felt. 
Poorly provided, poorly followed. 
Cruel of heart were they, bloody cf hand. 


—— the murtherer’s chain partake, 
Corded and burning at the social stake. 
The dreadful appetite of death. 
Nowe. SMIrH. 








POPE’S ‘ESSAY ON MAN.’ 


Ir is often stated that Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man’ 
was first published in 1732-4, in four folio 
epistles, without any date on the title-pages. 
In reality the first epistle appeared in February, 
1733, the error being due to that date having 
been sometimes given in Old Style (1732). But 
this is not all; the Epistles were published 
in octavo and quarto, as well as in folio, and 
probably the issue in the various forms was 
almost simultaneous, In this paper I propose 
to discuss chiefly the forms of the first Epistle. 

It is well known that the first issue of the 
first epistle was entitled ‘An Essay on Man. 
Address’d to a Friend. Part I.,’ and the later 
issue, ‘An Essay on Man. In Epistles to a 
Friend. Epistle I. Corrected by the Author.” 
But copies of the ‘ Part I.’ issue vary consider- 
ably among themselves. In some the collation 
is as follows: Title, 1 leaf; ‘To the Reader,’ 
lleaf ; the poem, s-E in twos. The text ends 
on p. 19, and there appear to be only 281 lines, 
but this is due to an error in numbering. There 
are no headlines, but the number of the page is 
in the middle instead of the corner. Some 
uncut copies measure 14! by 9! inches (like the 
later epistles); but others were printed on 
smaller paper, measuring when uncut 12} by 
7} inches. 

There is another entirely separate issue with 
the same title-page (‘ Address’d to a Friend. 
Part I.’). In the copy before me the collation is 
as follows: Title, 1 leaf; ‘To the Reader,’ 
1 leaf ; the poem, 8, 1 leaf; s-p intwos. There 
are 286 lines, and the poem ends on p. 20. 
The headline is ‘* Epistles,” on the first leaf in 
roman, and on the others in italic type. P. 6 
(verso of the first sig. B 1) is followed by p. 9 
(recto of the second 8 1), and the figures on p. 6 
are larger than those on subsequent pages. 

These two issues of ‘ Part I. are identical in 
the text, and it is not clear which came first. 
The quarto and octavo editions also have the 
same text. The British Museum has the 


“Second Edition” of Part I. in quarto (n.d.) ; 





the collation is: Title, 1 leaf ; ‘To the Reader,’ 
1 leaf ; the poem [a 4]-c3 in fours ; headlines, 
‘** Epistles”; 286 lines. The octavo edition is 
dated 1733; the collation is a-s in fours; no 
headlines ; 281 lines (really 286). The later 
Epistles in octavo (1733-4) had a pagination 
and registration in continuation of those of 
Part I. (p-H 2, A, I-K in fours) ; there was no 
sig. ¢ (pp. 17 20). 

A copy of the folio ‘ Part I.,’ with corrections 
for the second issue in Pope’s handwriting, was 
sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s in 1902. There was 
a **Second Edition” of the ‘Epistle I. Cor- 
rected by the Author’ (the second issue) ; and 
when Epistles II. and III. had been published, 
the whole were issued together, with a table of 
contents (three pages), and the short address 
‘To the Reader,’ from Epistle II., was used in 
Epistle I. 

Tosumup. The following appear to be the 
early editions of the first Epistle :— 
1. Part I. n.d. (1733), folio. 

‘* Epistles.” 

2, Part I. n.d. (1733), folio. No headlines. 
Printed in two sizes, large and small folio. 

3. Part I. n.d. (1733), quarto. 


Headlines, 


4, Part I, n.d. (1733), quarto. ‘‘Second 
Edition.” 

5. Part I. 1733, octavo. 

6. Epistle I. n.d. (1733), folio. 

7. Epistle I. n.d. (1733), folio. ‘* Second 
Edition.” 

8. Epistle I. n.d. (1733), folio, with 


Epistles II. and III. General table of contents. 
G. A. AITKEN. 








*PALIO AND PONTE.’ 


In reply to Mr. Heywood’s objection I may 
say that I am not particular as to rack, by 
which, however, Florio is content to render 
collare. ‘‘Strappado” will do as well. The 
practical difference, depending chiefly on the 
position of the patient, does not seem worth 
talking about. My point was merely that if 
either was in use as a punishment for breach of 
the rules of a game—a sort of ‘‘ penalty kick,” 
in fact—its application to criminals need not 
be regarded as evidence of excessive brutality 
towards them. 

As to feudalism, does Mr. Heywood clearly 
understand what the feudal system was? His . 
phrase ‘‘in some of its most revolting forms”’ 
suggests rather the journalistic than the his- 
torical conception of it. My objection was to 
the exaggeration involved in saying that Italy 
—the part of the Empire where, owing partly 
to the greater power of the Church, partly to 
the never wholly extinguished Roman municipal 
institutions, feudalism took least root — was 
** soaked and permeated” by it. The words he 
quotes from Prof. Villari refer to the Empire 
generally. If he will look on to pp. 28-31 
he will see something of what I mean ; and if 
he will read his Hallam he will know more. 

I prefer giving my author the benefit of the 
doubt to making him talk nonsense. 


Since the abeve was written I have seen a 
letter addressed to The Athenewm by Dr. Prof. 
Guardabassi, President of the Liceo-Ginnasio 
and the Academy of Fine Arts of Perugia, 
taking up the cudgels in Mr. Heywood’s 
defence on the feudal question. What has 
been said above will equally serve for a reply 
to him on that point. He further charges the 
criticism with being ‘‘ not objective and serene, 
but animated with hostile preconceptions” 
towards the book. As to the objectivity and 
serenity, I can affirm nothing either way ; but 
I can assure him that my preconceptions, based 
on a former work of Mr. Heywood’s, were of 
the most amiable character. ff I had not 
thought ‘Palio and Ponte’ likewise a very 
interesting book, I should not have taken the 
trouble to point out what seemed to me to be 
corrigenda in it. Your REVIEWER. 
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MR. H. F. COX. 


WE notice with regret the death of Mr. Henry 
Fisher Cox, which occurred on January 19th, 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-six. Mr. 
Cox, who became a member of the Stock Ex- 
change in 1879, and. was until the last few months 
a partner in the firm of Hunt, Cox & Co., of 
Threadneedle Street, was somewhat prominent 
in the literary world of the seventies, and 
would probably have made no small mark had 
not the claims of business chiefly absorbed his 
attention. Soon after graduating at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he began to use his pen, 
and took much interest in the lives, writings, 
and surroundings of such men as Lamb, Blake, 
Hazlitt, and Crabbe, penning attractive little 
essays and articles on such subjects. About 
1872 he became sub-editor of The Examiner, 
and afterwards for a brief period editor and 
proprietor. This was at a time when that old 
literary and political journal, founded by the 
Hunts in 1808, was making a spirited push for 
renewed youth, dropping its price from sixpence 
to threepence, and securing J. S. Mill as one 
of its writers. Mr. Cox’s chief work on the 
paper consisted of reviewing and literary 
articles, but he occasionally wrote on political 
and social subjects. A series of articles on the 
then pressing question of the agricultural 
labourer, written jointly by Mr. Cox and his 
brother (Rev. Dr. Cox), were reprinted in sub- 
stantial pamphlet form in 1874, under the title 
‘The Rise of the Farm Labourer,’ and had a 
large circulation. His sympathies were warmly 
with the movement initiated by Mr. Joseph 
Arch, and for some time he threw his energies 
into the conducting of The English Labourer’s 
Chronicle, at the time when it was published in 
Fleet Street, in conjunction with Mr. Howard 
Evans. He also showed some ability in writing 
for magazines, particularly in certain charming 
sketches of West-Country peasant life, which 
appeared in The Dark Blue. Much more re- 
cently he was an occasional contributor to The 
Outlovl:, In the latter part of his life, when he 
became a permanent resident at the house he 
had built at Hook Hill, Mr. Cox was elected a 
member of the Urban District Council, which 
he served with much faithfulness. Amid his 
many amiable qualities his affection for English 
literature and his desire to spread the love of 
books always stood out pre-eminently. There 
was, therefore, however sad, a certain fitness of 
things in the fact that his last public appearance 
was when pleading eloquently and powerfully 
for the acceptance of Mr. Carnegie’s generous 
offer of a free library for Woking, which the 
Council was Philistine enough to reject by a 
small majority. Mr. Cox’s speech was inter- 
rupted by a seizure which proved to be the 
precursor of the end. 








Piterary Gossip. 

Messrs. LoncmAn have in the press, and 
will publish very shortly, ‘South Africa : 
a Glance at Current Conditions and 
Politics,’ by Mr. J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C, 
It contains descriptions of the voyage from 
England to Cape Town, and notes of the 
journey from Cape Town to Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. It deals, too, in a guarded 
way, with some aspects of Johannesburg 
society, and touches such matters as Chinese 
labour, the future form of government, and 
land settlement. 

Tue same firm will also publish 
shortly ‘Adventures among Books,’ by 
Mr. Andrew Lang. The criticisms are not 
“scientific,” but records of personal impres- 
sions. The volume includes reminiscences 
of R. L. Stevenson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Dr. John Brown, and others. 





An authorized biography of Ainger, 
embodying a selection of his correspond- 
ence, has been in active preparation for 
some months past. Friends of his who 
may be willing to lend letters are invited 
to send any suitable for the purpose to the 
publishers, Messrs. A. Constable & Co., 16, 
James Street, Haymarket, by whom they 
will be copied and returned with all possible 
care and dispatch. 

Susscrisers to the work on ‘ The Printed 
English Bible, 1525-1769,’ which the late 
Mr. Lovett had in hand, have been informed 
that it will not now be proceeded with. It 
seems a pity that no expert can be found to 
continue the work of the late secretary of 
the Religious Tract Society. 


Tue great book sale of the season—great, 
that is, so far as regards quantity—will be 
the extensive library of the late John 
Scott, C.B., of Halkshill, Largs, Ayrshire, 
which will occupy Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge for eleven days, from 
March 27th. The number of lots (3,523) 
does not give an adequate idea of the 
extent of the library, since one lot alone 
comprises a set of the Maitland Club pub- 
lications, in seventy-one volumes, and 
another, the Abbotsford publications, con- 
sists of thirty-three volumes. Mr. Scott 
appears to have purchased everything 
relating to Mary, Queen of Scots, which 
came in his way, and this section alone of 
his accumulations will occupy nearly two 
days in the dispersal. The books relating 
to shipping, navigating, and naval affairs, 
in which Mr. Scott was naturally interested 
as a shipbuilder, will, if not sold together 
in one lot (the reserve price is 1,000/.), 
occupy the last two days in this remarkable 
sale. 

Tu library of Judge John H. VY. Arnold, 
of the United States, contains a very in- 
teresting letter of Dr. Johnson addressed to 
his old acquaintance the Rev. Dr. John 
Taylor. It is dated from London, Sept. 20th, 
1783, and deals partly with Johnson’s visit 
to William Bowles at Heale, partly with 
his “dreadful disease, which nothing but 
Mr. Pott’s knife can remove.” 

On February 14th a new paper for boys, 
and especially for those of our elementary 
schools, will be published by the Religious 
Tract Society, with a view of counteracting 
the effects of the ‘penny dreadful.” It 
will be conducted by Mr. G. A. Hutchison 
(who projected and has edited from the first 
The Boy’s Own Paper), will cost a penny, and 
will be called Zyery Boy’s Monthly. 


WE regret to notice the death of Mr. 
Arnold Glover on Friday week last, aged 
thirty-nine. He was carried off by pneu- 
monia after a few days’ illness. Mr. Glover 
was a keen and erudite student of English 
literature, especially in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He edited Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ and 
‘Tour in the Hebrides,’ supplying notes 
some way above the ordinary annotator, 
and in conjunction with Mr. A. R. Waller 
he did excellent work on Hazlitt’s complete 
writings. He was engaged on an edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher for the Cambridge 
University Press, the first volume of which 
is expected shortly. Mr. Glover was well 


known at the Savile Club as a charming 
companion, and will be deeply regretted by 


many friends, He had begun to make a 





name with the honourable minority whose 
verdict is worth having, but he was free 
from the airs which sometimes spoil the 
man of letters, while his sympathies were 
wide and readily bestowed. 

WE notice with pleasure in The Cambridge 
University Reporter an announcement that 
Mr. A. C. Benson is lecturing this term in 
Magdalene Hall on ‘Modern English 
Poetry.’ 

Tue Oriental section of the library of the 
late Arthur Strong, Professor of Arabic 
and Lecturer in University College, London, 
and Librarian to the House of Lords, has 
been presented by Mrs. Strong to the Col- 
lege and accepted by the Council. The 
books will be known as the “‘ Arthur Strong 
Oriental Library,” and will be added to the- 
similar books already available. 


Tur death of James Mason, the well- 
known chess-player, at the age of fifty-six, 
deserves notice, for he was an excellent 
writer on the game, with a clear and lively 
style. His ‘Art of Chess,’ ‘Chess Openings,’ 
and ‘Principles of Chess in Theory and 
Practice’ may be mentioned, while his. 
‘Social Chess’ is an admirable collection of 
short and brilliant games. In his own play 
he was not consistent, but he had a way of 
beating the most famous masters. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution will be held at 
Stationers’ Hall on Thursday evening, 
March 9th. The meeting will be followed 
by a conversazione, at which Lord Avebury 
has promised to deliver an address. 


Dr. E. Mackey writes :— 

‘* Your reviewer’s extract last week from Miss 

Repplier’s ‘Compromises,’ that ‘Nothing less 
than shipwreck on a desert island in company 
with Froissart’s ‘‘Chronicles” could give us 
leisure to peruse this glorious narrative,’ has 
a curious parallel in ‘Old Mortality,’ chap. xxxv., 
where Claverhouse says to Morton, ‘ Did you 
ever read Froissart?’ ‘No.’ ‘I have half a 
mind,’ said C., ‘to contrive you should have- 
six months’ imprisonment in order to procure 
you that pleasure,’ ” 
We insert the parallel, though we depre- 
cate any idea that Miss Repplier’s observa- 
tion is not her own. The idea is one which 
would naturally occur—in fact, has been 
used within our knowledge by two other 
modern writers. 

PREPARATIONS are being made in Rome to 
commemorate the centenary of Schiller’s 
death on the 10th of May. Among the 
arrangements at present announced are: 
lectures on the poet by Ugo Falena and 
Edoardo Boulet, and the theatrical paper 
Tirso is planning a great celebration, the 
details of which have not yet been 
published. 


Tue Government of India has granted an 
honorarium of 2,000 rupees to Sarat Chandra 
Das, Rai Bahadur, for completing a Tibetan 
work which gives the history of Tibet from 
early times to the year 1726, when the- 
Imperial Chinese Residency at Lhasa was 
first established under the Emperor Kanghi’s 
order. Such is the statement in the official 
notice, but it is evidently incorrect in one- 
particular, as the Emperor Kanghi died in 
1722. 

Mr. Freperic Enocu, who died recently 
at Ringmer, Sussex, was in early days 
connected with Galignani’s Messenger at 
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Paris; later he was co-editor with Thacke- 
ray of Zhe Cornhill Magazine. He was 
acquainted with Carlyle, Dickens, and other 
famous literary men. He was also known 
in the musical world. His cantata ‘Una’ 
was set to music by A. R. Gaul, and pro- 
duced at the Norwich Festival of 1893. 
His ballad ‘My Sweetheart when a Boy’ 
was set to music by the late John Wilford 
Morgan; and Balfe, Hatton, Pinsuti, 
J. Barnett, and other composers wrote 
music to poems of his. One of the best of 
them, entitled ‘The Passing: a Masque of 
Autumn Time,’ appeared in our columns so 
long ago as 1848. 

Mr. F. Haverrietp writes :— 

**T must confess to doubting whether Mr. 
Anscombe’s equation of Calleva and Galabes, in 
his note on Silchester last week, is right. The 
two names are, after all, not much alike, and 
Galabes is not quite the form (if I understand 
aright) which Calleva might be expected to 
assume. Moreover, Galabes is described by 
Geoffrey as a fountain and a valley, and this 
description is unsuited to Silchester. Even, 
however, if Galabes were Silchester, my con- 
tention would still hold true that the Romano- 
British name of Silchester had been forgotten 
in the twelfth century. For it is quite plain 
that Geoffrey had not the least idea where 
Galabes was, or the least suspicion that it had 
anything to do with the site known to him as 
Bilchester.” 

Movtvie Syep Superuppin AHMAD-UL- 
Musavy, Zemindar of Bohar, in the dis- 
trict of Burdwan, has presented to the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta, a collection of 
about 4,000 books and manuscripts, includ- 
ing a Koran in the autograph of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. 

Aone recent Parliamentary Papers we 
note the Report of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland (for 1903, 
though dated 1905”), price 43d. 


SCIENCE 
The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. VII. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts instalment of the well-known ‘Oam- 
bridge Natural History’ contains chapters 
on the Hemichordata and on the Ascidians 
and Amphioxus, contributed respectively by 
Mr. S. F. Harmer and Mr. W. A. Herdman, 
together with a luminous account of ‘ Fishes 
and their Classification,’ by Mr. T. W. 
Bridge and Mr.G. A. Boulenger. A glance 
at the book shows how much the tide of 
knowledge about these creatures has 
increased in the last fifty years. Those 
days may be illustrated by a story which 
was current at the sister university when 
it first took up in serious earnest the study 
of natural science. To test three men who 
presented themselves for examination the 
examiners sent for a basket of bones from 
the Ashmolean. These were laid before the 
men, and they were asked to identify them. 
The unfortunate candidates were dumb, 
upon which the examiners looked at the 
bones, nodded and winked to each other, 
and finally announced to the candidates 
that they too were profoundly ignorant of 
their nature and classification. Such a story 
could not for a moment hold its ground at 
present in either university. Cambridge is 
specially to be congratulated on the pro- 
gress made in the life-history of the animals 











described in this volume. It is a good 
example of diligent work. Should any fact 
in their recent study appear herein to be 
omitted, it may be remarked that Mr. 
Boulenger’s account of the Teleostei was 
completed in 1902, while Prof. Herdman’s 
account of the Ascidians was ready for 
publication two years earlier. For the 
rest, the book is beautifully produced, 
with numerous and well-drawn illustrations. 
The treatment of the important Amphioxus, 
both anatomically and in regard to its life- 
history, is most thorough, and shows the 
advance in biological study since the creature 
was described by Yarrell in 1836. Very 
satisfactory, too, are the accounts of the 
embryonic development of the Tunicata and 
the life-history of the Cephalochordata. 
Not merely the neophyte, but also the 
diligent student, will rejoice in the dissec- 
tions and minute particulars here given of 
so many species. 

But we must hasten on to the fishes; and 
here, too, the life-history of the creatures is 
brought up to the level of to-day’s knowledge 
and most carefully considered. An extract 
may serve to indicate the spirit in which 
the ichthyological chapters are written :— 


‘*Tt is by no means improbable that examples 
of ‘warning’ coloration occur amongst fishes. 
The brilliant colours of some of the trigger- 
fishes (Balistes, Monacanthus), coffer - fishes 
(Ostracion), and globe-fishes (Tetrodon) are 
perhaps of this nature. They are often asso- 
ciated with the presence of strong spines, defen- 
sive and often erectile, either in connexion with 
the dorsal fin or on the general surface of the 
body, and may therefore serve the purpose of 
a danger signal to such predatory foes of these 
fishes as might otherwise be tempted to attack 
them—to the mutual advantage of the fishes 
themselves and their would-be enemies. The 
British weever-fish (Trachinus) may perhaps 
offer another example of warning coloration.” 


The air-bladder is carefully examined. 
It has often been asked what is the object 
of this organ. 


‘* Probably no single organ in any group of 
Vertebrata is associated with the performance 
of a greater variety of functions than the air- 
bladder of fishes. Originally evolved, it may 
be, as a glandular cecum in certain sharks, the 
air-bladder in the Dipnoi, and some of the more 
generalized Teleostomi (e.g., Amia and Lepido- 
steus), and perhaps also in a few of the more 
specialized members of the latter group (e.g., 
certain Teleosts), is to a greater or less extent 
an accessory respiratory organ. In not a few 
Teleosts it is an organ for sound-production, 
and in others again it is sometimes regarded as 
having an important relation to the sense of 
hearing. But omitting such subordinate func- 
tions, which, as it were, have been grafted on to 
the air-bladder, there can be no doubt that 
in the great majority of fishes its primary use 
is to act as a hydrostatic organ or ‘ float.’ ” 


Much labour, again, has been bestowed 
upon the Cephalaspides, which are largely 
developed in the Old Red Sandstone of South 
Herefordshire, although none of them is 
ever found unbroken. That singular fish 
the Polypterus, famous for its torpidity, 
is also described and figured. 

The Elasmobranchiiarenot forgotten : their 
ancient forms have developed into our dog- 
fishes, sharks, and rays. In this con- 
nexion may be mentioned that curious 
creature the hammer - headed shark. It 
is not infrequent around our shores, 
and we have ourselves found one thrown 





up by a storm at the Mumbles. The 
anatomy, distribution, and habits of many 
singular fishes are here displayed, such as 
the climbing perch, and the vampire ‘fish 
of the West Indian Islands. In short, all 
who take a serious interest in the advance 
of ichthyology will find this a fascinating 
book. As for the mere angler, who finds 
his occupation gone during winter, a careful 
study of it will open his eyes to marvels of 
which he has probably never dreamt. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mrs, Zet1a Nurratt has published in The 
American Anthropologist a paper in answer to 
Prof. Edward Seler’s memoir on the rectifica- 
tions of the year and the length of the Venus 
year in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. She 
traces the periodical adjustment of the ancient 
Mexican calendar, and shows how the solar 
years of 360 + 5 days, the lunar years of 260-+5 
days, and the Venus years of 584 days were 
adjusted to the astronomical facts and brought 
into harmony with each other by the intercala- 
tion of days. She supports her views by 
extracts from a treatise attributed to Friar 
Motolinia on the observation of the planet 
Venus by the ancient Mexicans, which has just 
been published in the city of Mexico by Dr. 
Leon, and in Paris by M. Pimentel, and from the 
work written in 1656 by Dr. Serna, and pub- 
lished in 1899 in the Annals of the National 
Museum of Mexico. 

M. Manouvrier delivered before the Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion, on September 23rd last, an excellent 
address on ‘The Individuality of Anthropo- 
logy,’ which has been published in the Revue 
of the School of Anthropology of Paris for 
December. He referred to the difficult times 
through which anthropology had passed in 
several countries : the early stage in which each 
branch of the subject was pursued indepen- 
dently, the neglect of it by the universities, and 
the good work which has been done by the 
twenty or more anthropological societies that 
have come into existence, and by the School of 
Anthropology. He advocated the individualiza- 
tion of the science, which he defines as the 
special study of human beings, consisting in the 
differentiation of the several sorts of phenomena 
which those beings present from the fourfold 
point of view of anatomy, physiology, psycho- 
logy, and sociology. Without knowing and 
understanding these differences there may be 
museums and professorships, but no real anthro- 
pology. The theoretical realization by anthro- 
pologists of the close relation between the 
somatological, mental, and sociological points 
of view of the human beings they study is the 
first thing to be sought for. Those characters 
of man are bound together in the nature of 
things, and should also be bound together in 
scientific study, 

The Report of the Anthropometric Com- 
mittee of the British Association has been 
issued in advance of the publication of the 
Association’s annual volume. It is of some 
importance, as it gives details of a scheme for 
the establishment of an anthropometric bureau, 
and for the carrying out of a continuous anthro- 
pometric survey by the State, which was 
adopted in principle by the Committee 
appointed by the Government to inquire into 
the question of the alleged physical deteriora- 
tion of the people, and has, therefore, so far 
advanced in the direction of practical realiza- 
tion. The scheme has received active support 
from the Anthropological Institute, the Child- 
hood Society, the Sociological Society, and 
other bodies interested in the question, and 
they will present memorials to the Government 
in its favour. Mr. J. Gray has carefully worked 
out the statistical details. 
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SOCIETIES, 


ASTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 13.—Prof. H. H. Turner 
in the chair.— Mr. Cowell read a note by Prof. New- 
comb on the eclipse of Agathocles and the secular 
acceleration; and also a paper of his own on the 
longitude of the moon’s perigee.—The Rev. A. L. 
Cortie read a paper on magnetic storms and asso- 
ciated sun-spots, in which he disputed some of the 
conclusions given by Mr. Maunder in his paper read 
at the November meeting.—Prof. Turner read a 
paper by Prof. Schuster on the same subject. The 

aper discussed at some length the statistical 
portion of Mr. Maunder’s paper. The author was 
unable to agree with Mr, Maunder’s explanation of 
the cause of terrestrial magnetic storms, which 
appeared to be produced within the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, the earth’s diurnal rotation being the real 
source of the energy. The energy thus drawn from 
the earth would tend to diminish its velocity of 
rotation, but in a million years this diminution would 
not amount to more than a second a year. Without 
forming apy very definite theory, Prof. Schuster 
suggested that there is some solar effect —— 
in straight lines, which may increase the electric 
conductivity of the atmosphere, and thus set a 
magnetic storm in action without supplying its 
energy. Prof. Schuster concluded that Mr, Maunder 
had made an important contribution to the subject, 
and shown the necessity of further investigation, 
but that the facts have become more difficult to 
understand and explain.—After a discussion, fol- 
lowed by a reply from Mr. Maunder, the meeting 
adjourned, many other papers being taken as read, 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 19.—Sir E. M. 
Thompson, V.P, in the chair.—Mr. Arthur J. Evans 
communicated a paper on ‘The Tombs of Minoan 
Cnossus,’ of which the following is an abstract. 
Mr. Evans’s last searon’s work at Cnossus had been 
largely devoted to the search for tombs in relation 
with the Minoan palace and city. On a hill about 
a mile north of the Palace a considerable cemetery 
was discovered. One hundred tombs were here 
opened, the contents of which showed that the 
bulk of them belonged to the period immediately 
succeeding the fall of the Palace. The civilization 
was, however, still high, and the character of the 
art displayed by the relics found showed the 
unbroken tradition of the Later Palace Style. 
Among the objects brought to light were a number 
of bronze vessels, implements, and arms, includivg 
swords, some of them nearly a metre in length. 
One of the shorter swords has a gold-plated handle 
engraved with a masterly design of lions hunting 
wild goats. The jewellery and gems discovered 
were of the typical “mature Mycenan” class, and 
a scarab found in one of the graves is of a Late 
Eighteenth-Dynasty type. Among the painted ware 
“stirrup vases ’ were specially abundant, some with 
magnificent decorative designs. The tombs were 
of three main classes: (a) Chamber tombs cut in 
the soft rock and approached in each case by a 
dvomos ; in many cases these contained clay coffins, 
in which the dead had been deposited in cists, their 
knees drawn towards the chin. (/)) Shaft graves, 
each with a lesser cavity below, containing the 
extended skeleton, and with a roofing of stone slabs. 
(c) Pits giving access to a walled cavity in the side 
below; these also contained extended skeletons. 
Unfortunately, owing to the character of the soil, 
the bones were much decayed, and only in a few 
cases was it possible to secure specimens for 
examination. A certain number of skulls are to be 
sent to England. On a high level called Sopata, 
about two miles north again of this cemetery, and 
forming a continuation of the same range, a still 
more important sepulchral monument was dis- 
covered. This consisted of a square chamber, about 
eight by six metres in dimensions, constructed of 
limestone blocks, and with the side walls arching in 
“Cyclopean ” fashion towards a high gable, though 
unfortunately the upper part had been quarried 
away. The back wall was provided with a central 
cell opposite the blocked entrance. This entrance, 
arched on the same horizontal principle, com- 
municated with a lofty entrance hall of similar 
construction, in the side walls of which, facing 
each other, were two cells that had been used for 
sepulchral purposes. A second blocked archway led 
from this hall to the imposing rock-cut dromos. In 
the floor of the main chamber wasa pit grave covered 
with slabs. Its contents had been rifled for metal 
objects in antiquity, but a gold hairpin, parts of two 
Silver vases, and a large bronze mirror remained to 
attest its former wealth of such objects, A large 
number of other relics were found scattered about, 
including repeated clay impressions of what may 
have been a royal seal. Specially remarkable among 
the stone vessels is a porphyry bowl of Minoan 
workmanship, but recalling in material and execu- 
tion that of the early Egyptian dynasties, Many 





imported Egyptian alabastra were also found, 
showing the survival of Middle Empire forms 
besides others of Early Eighteenth-Dynasty type. 
Beads of lapis lazuli were also found, and pendants 
of the same material, showing a close imitation of 
Egyptian models. Four large painted “amphoras” 
illustrate the fine “architectonic” style of the 
Later Palace of Cnossus, in connexion with which 
the great sepulchral monument must itself be 
brought. The form of this mausoleum, with its 
square chamber, is unique, and contrasts with that 
of the tholos tombs of mainland Greece. The 
position in which it lies commands the whole South 
Aégean to Melos and Santorin, and Central Crete 
from Dicta to Ida, It was tempting to recognize in 
it the traditional tomb of Idomeneus; but though 
further researches in its immediate vicinity led to 
the discovery of a rock-cut chamber-tomb con- 
taining contemporary relics, it was hardly consider- 
able enough to be taken for that of Meriones, which 
tradition placed beside the other. The communi- 
cation was illustrated by a series of lantern-slides,— 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe, architect to Mr. Evanus’s exca- 
vations, gave an account of the architecture of the 
royal tomb, accompanied by plans and sections, 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 
18.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Treasurer, in the chair.— 
A paper on ‘Norman Art and Architecture in Sicily ’ 
was read by the Rev. H. Cart. Perhaps a more 
correct title for the paper would have been ‘ Art 
and Architecture in Sicily under the Normans,’ as 
of purely Norman architecture, such as we are 
accustomed to see in England and Normandy, there 
is little, if any, to be found in Sicily. The principal 
Norman monuments, Mr. Cart said, are at and in 
the neighbourhood of Palermo, though throughout 
the island one comes unexpectedly upon faint traces 
of the Norman occupation in the most unlikely and 
unlooked-for places, Palermo rises gently from 
the harbour in a succession of terraces, studded 
with buildings, towers, and cupolas, intermixed with 
groves of orange and lemon trees, to the centre of 
a great amphitheatrical plain, whose wondrous fer- 
tility so impressed the Norman conquerors that 
they formed it into luxurious parks and gardens, 
and erected therein sumptuous palaces, summer 
pavilions, and ornamental fountains. One of these 
palaces, called the Zisa, is considered by some to 
resemble the Alhambra, but the author contended 
that it has a specially distinctive character of its 
own, which he calls Arabo-Norman. This palace 
aud another called La Cuba (now a cavalry barrack) 
were constructed originally upon one and the same 
plan, and were large rectangular buildings flanked 
by square towers, The ground floor consisted ofa 
large central hal), really a sort of vestibule to the 
apartments, and covered with a beechive-shaped 
vaulted ceiling, most elaborately decorated with 
geometrical patterns in stucco and mosaics, with 
somewhat crude colouring of sky-blue, coppery 
green, deep black, and gold. Through the midst of 
this hall or vestibule runs a stream of water, flowing 
in a marble channel from a very ornate fountain, 
having in the wall above it a well - preserved 
mosaic frieze, the subject of which may well be 
Norman, representing as it does, alternately, twin 
pairs of archers and peacocks, but the stiffness of 
the design seems to indicate a Byzantine source. 
One of the most interesting groups of royal 
sepulchres in the world is that of the tombs of the 
kings in the cathedral at Palermo, which, notwith- 
standing the barbarous nature of the several restora- 
tions the edifice itself has undergone, happily 
remain undisturbed. The small but exquisite chapel 
of the royal palace, the Capella Palatina, is the gem, 
in the author’s opinion, of all Palermo, It is a 
sanctuary more beautiful than the Venetian 
§. Marco, and more bejewelled with mosaics than 
the lovely little mausoleum of Galla_ Placidia at 
Ravenna. It was founded in 1132 by King Roger, 
and was consecrated in 1140. In the archives is 
preserved the deed of consecration, bearing date 
1140 ; it is written in letters of gold on a thin plate 
of silver. The cathedral of Monreale is described 
as the most remarkable example of the mixture of 
styles which existed under the Norman kings. It 
is of Latin form, with a Roman colonnade, Byzan- 
tine mosaics, Greek sculpture, and Saracenic and 
Norman details. The mosaics at Monreale are in 
point of workmanship far superior to those of the 
royal chapel, but, being spread over a larger surface, 
there is not the same splendour and warmth of 
colouring. The church at Cefalu and the mosaics 
which are its glory were described. They are sup- 
posed to be in point of execution the finest in 
Sicily, but, in the author’s opinion, after Palermo 
and Monreale are distinctly disappointing—An 
interesting discussion followed, in which Mr, Hub- 
bard (who has spent many months in Sicily study- 
ing the architectural characteristics), Mr. Patrick, 
Mr. Compton, and the Chairman participated, 





RoyAL NuMISMATIC.—Jan, 19.—Sir John Evans, 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. W. G. Searle, 
Major R, J. Carthew, Mr. Evelyn Grant Duff, an 
Mr. Leopold G, B. Messenger were elected Fellows. 
—Dr. Arthur Evans exhibited a series of rare tetra- 
drachms of Crete, amongst which was one with a 
representation of the Minotaur, struck at Cnossus ; 
others of Gortyna showing the plane tree and the 
willow tree; of Kydonia with the reverse type an 
archer and the engraver’s name NEYANTOS 
EIIOEI, and another of the type of Lysimachus 
of Thrace, but with the Kydonian magistrate’s 
name AJOQN, unpublished ; and of Phestus with 
Heracles and cauldron, and on the reverse a bull 
and the legend OEY.—Mr. Percy Webb exhi- 
bited a series of silver and bronze coins bearing 
portraits of Roman empresses from the first cen- 
tury to the fourth—Mr. W. C. Boyd showed an 
unpublished ‘second brass” of Antoninus Pius, 
struck in the last year of his reign, A.D. 161, 
and having on the reverse a terminal figure. 
—Mr. F. Walters exhibited a groat (struck in 
London) of Henry VIL, with the mint-mark a lis. 
and arose dimidiated, which he attributed to the 
first issue of that reign, —and Mr, C. Winter 
specimens in gold, silver, and bronze of the Louis- 
burg medal, commemorating the taking of that 
place in 1758, and the expulsion of the French 
from Canada.—Mr. W. J. Hocking read a paper on 
‘Some Coins of William II. in the Royal Mint, in 
which he showed that in one instance the moneyer’s 
name had been altered after the dies had been 
engraved ; and he also discussed the question of 
overstruck and double-struck coins, distinguishing 
the two series—Mr. G, Macdonald communicated 
an account of a hoard of Edward pennies recently 
discovered at Lochmaben, Dumtries-shire. The 
hoard consisted of 422 English, 5 Irish, and 
Scottish pennies, and also 12 foreign sterlings. The 
English pennies were classified by Mr. Macdonald 
as of the reigns of Edward I. and II., and he also. 
attributed to the former reign those with the king’s. 
name reading EDW. REX.—In a discussion which 
ensued, Dr. Evans, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Grueber- 
held to the view already expressed by them that, 
on account of certain variations in the lettering, 
the last coins were to be assigued to an early issue 
of Edward III. 


ZOOLOGICAL. — Jan. 17.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during December, 
1904, and called special attention to a young male 
greater koodoo (Strepsiceros kudu), presented by 
Major Irvine; to a hairy-eared bear (Ursus piscator), 
presented by Mr. F. Ringer; to two Victoria 
crowned pigeons (Goura victoria), obtained by 
purchase ; and to a young specimen of Pousargue’s 
guenon (Cercopithecus pousargvei), presented by 
Mr. L, Lester. The Jast-named animal was new 
to the collection. The total additions during the 
month were 125.—The Secretary exhibited an 
enlarged photograph (taken by Mr. H. Sandland and 
presented by him to the Society) of Jim, the Indian 
rhinoceros which had recently died in the gardens 
after an existence there of forty-one years.—Mr. 
F. E. Beddard read three papers based on observa- 
tions he had made on specimens that had died in the 
Society’s gardens : (1) ‘Some Notes on the Cranial 
Osteology of the Mastigure (Uromastix)’; (2) ‘A 
Contribution to the Anatomy of Chlamydo- 
saurus and some other Agamidw’; and (3) ‘A 
Note on the Brain of Cynopithecus niger.’—In 
three communications by Mr. W. F. Lanchester 
was given an account of (1) acollection of Sipun- 
culids made at Singapore and Malacca; (2) a collec- 
tion of Gephyrean worms from Zanzibar ; and (3) 
the Sipunculids and Echiurids collected during the 
Skeat Expedition to the Malay Peninsula. Four 
new species were described in the second paper, 
and pine in the last.—A communication was read 
from Mr. A. D. Imms, entitled ‘On the Oral and 
Pharyngeal Denticles of Elasmobranchs.’—Dr. C. W. 
Andrews exhibited and made remarks upon the 
skull of a musk-ox from the river-gravels of the 
Severn Valley at Frampton-on-Severn, near Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire. The specimen consisted of 
the cranial portion of the skull of an old bull, 
and was found by Mr. W. T. Rennie, of Chepstow, 
who had presented it to the British Museum. 
Remains of this species were comparatively rare in 
Britain, and the nearest previously recorded locality 
to that described was Barnwood, near Gloucester.— 
Mr. H. E. Dresser exhibited and described three 
new birds obtained by Col. Waddell on the recent 
expedition to Lhassa, these being the ornithological 
first-fruits of that expedition, viz. Babax waddelli, 
nearest to, but differing widely from, B. lanceo- 
latus; Garrulax tibetanus, a much darker and more 
uniformly coloured bird than G@. sannio, with the 
terminal part of the tail white ; and Lanius lama, a 
much darker bird than LZ. schach, with less white. 
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on the forehead, no rufous on the back or scapulares, 
and no trace of an alar speculum. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 24.— 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, President, in the chair. 
—The papers read were ‘ Notes on the Working of 
the Shone System of Sewerage at Karachi,’ by Mr. 
J. F. Brunton; and ‘The Sewerage of Douglas, 
Isle rad Man,’ by Messrs. E. H. Stevenson and E. K. 
Burstal. 


HISTORICAL.—Jan. 19—Sir Frederick Pollock ia 
‘the chair.—The following were elected Fellows: 
C. M. Agur, S. J. G. Hoare, and the Rev. W. T. 
Whitley.—A communication was made by Mr. H. E. 
Malden, Hon. Secretary, dealing with the position 
of the later “bondmen” in Surrey as contrasted 
with the status of the medieval villeins.—A paper 
was read by Miss E. M. Leonard on ‘The Inclosing 
Movement in England during the Seventeenth 
Century,’ with the object of showing that the 
extent and characteristics of the movement during 
the period in question have been hitherto inade- 
quately described. The paper was illustrated by 
references to Chancery suits and other records in 
which the progress of the movement must be 
chiefly traced.—A discussion followed, in which the 
Chairman, Mr, I. 8. Leadam, and Mis3 Skeel took 
part. 





3RITISH NUMISMATIC.—Jax.18.—Mr. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—It was announced 
that the King of the Beigians, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Queen of Portugal bad honoured the Society 
by becoming Royal Members.—The Countess of 
Yarborough, Baroness Fauconberg and Conyers, was 
elected, and the following were proposed as 
Honorary Members: Their Excellencies Count 
Albert Mensdorff (Austria-Hungary), M. de Bille 
(Denmark), M. Paul Cambon (France), Count 
Metternich (Germany), Commendatore Alberto 
Pansa (Italy), Viscount Hayashi (Japan), Baron 
Gericke (the Netherlands), Count Alexandre Benck- 
endorff (Russia), and Baron C. Bildt (Sweden and 
Norway); and Mr. V. H. Rendall.—Three ordinary 
Members were elected, and nine further applications 
‘for ordinary membership were received.—The paper 
of the evening was ‘The Carolian Siege Pieces, 
1642-9,’ by Dr. P. Nelson, who sketched the history 
of the Civil War both in England and Ireland, and 
illustrated hissubject by about seventy magic-lantern 
slides, showing the position and appearance of the 
strongholds whence the siege pieces were issued, as 
well as illustrations of the principal coins referred 
to. He also gave particulars of all the known 
varieties of siege pieces of the period, so that the 
paper will form a complete and amply illustrated 
monograph.—Mr. Baldwin, Miss Helen Farquhar, 
Mr. Oswald Fitch, Dr. Nelson, Mr. Bernard Roth, 
Mrs. Tew, and Mr. S. M. Spink exhibited some most 
interesting and, in some instances, unique siege 
pieces in illustration of the papsr.—Other exhibi- 
tions of general numismatic interest were contri- 
buted by Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Maish, Lieut.-Col. 
Morrieson, and Mr. Wells.—Presentations to the 
Society's library and collections were made by Mr. 
W. J. Andrew, Mr. W. J. Davis, Messrs. Spink & 
‘Son, and the President. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Royal Academy, 4 —Lecture by Prof. A. Gilbert. 
_- Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘ On Staff Pension Funds,’ Mr. George 


ng 
— London Institution, 5 -‘Social Evolution amongst Social 
Insects,’ Mr. B. Kidd. 
a Society of Arts, 8—‘ Reservoir, Stylographic, and Fountain 
‘ Pens,’ pears 1L., Mr. J : Maginnis. (Cantor Lectures.) 
— urveyors’ Institution, 8.— Discussion on Pa; . Sten- 
ning and Mr. Menzies oe ee 
— Society of Arts, 8 —‘Caliigraphy and Illumination,’ Messrs. E. 
Johnston and G. Hewitt. 
Tcrs. Royal Institution, 5 -‘The Structure and Life of Animals,’ 
Lecture I1I., Prof. L C. Miall. 
a — of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Floating Docks,’ Mr. L. E. 
lar 


Geological, 8.—‘On the Sporangia-like Organs of Glossoteris 
5 1 


browniana, Bronga.,’ Mr. E. A. Newell Arber. 
— Society of Arts, 5.—' The Navigation of the Nile,’ Sir W. H. 
Preece 
#ucns. Royal Academy, 4.—Lecture by Prof. A. Gilbert. 
ade eval rH tituti 5 
— oyal Institution, 5 — ‘Forestry in the Briti ire,’ = 
tare I., Prof. W.Schlich. sasnabnareandece 


= London Institution, 6.—‘ fhe Balkans,’ Mr. H. Tiedeman. 
_ Chemical, 8.—‘Studies in the Camphane Series: Part XVI. 
Camphorylearbimide and Isomeric Camphorylcarbamides,’ 
Messrs. M. O Forster and H. H. Fierz 
—  Linnwan 8.—* New Chinese Piants from the Neighbourhood of 
Hong Kong,’ Mr. W. J. Tuteher; ‘European Marine Species 
of Ciro. aninw,’ Dr. H. J. Hansen 
= Bociety of Antiquaries, 84 —‘ Paleolithic Implements from the 
Terrace Gravels of the River Arun and the Western Rother,’ 
Mr. Rk. G. Rice; ‘On a Discovery of Roman Remains at 
Harpham, E. R. Yorks,’ Rev. C. V. Collier. 
Fri. Geologists’ Association, 7}.—Annual Meeting. President's 
Address, ‘Modern Methods in the Study of Fossils.’ 
— Philological, 8.—‘ Early French Manuals for English Use,’ Dr. 
H. Oelsner. 
- — Institution, 9.—‘Blood Pressure in Man,’ Prof. T. C. 
Nbut. 
Royal Institution, 3—‘The Bohemian School of Music,’ Lec- 
ture 1., Sir A. Mackenzie. 





Science Gossiy. 


Mr. FisHER Unwin has arranged to publish a 
work entitled ‘The Age of the Earth, and other 
Geological Studies,’ by Prof. W. J. Sollas, F.R.S. 
Among the subjects dealt with, in addition to 
that indicated by the title, are: ‘The Influence 
of Oxford on the History of Geology’; ‘The 
Volcanoes of the Lipari Isles’; ‘The History 
and Structure of Coral Atolls’; ‘The Origin 
and Formation of Flints’; ‘The Evolution of 
Fresh-water Animals’; ‘The Figure of the 
Earth’; and ‘Geologies and Deluges.’ 

Cot. YouncHUsBAND is to address the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society on March 7th in 
Edinburgh, on his recent expedition to Tibet. 
The Society’s gold medal is to be awarded to 
him on this occasion. 

Tne Council of the Royal Meteorological 
Society have arranged to hold, at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, an exhibition of meteorological 
instruments from March 14th to 17th next. 


Tue death, in his sixty-fifth year, is announced 
from Jena of Prof. Ernst Abbé, the head of 
the famous Zeiss Institute. When he came 
to Jena as University Lecturer, he found that 
microscopic studies in Germany were at a very 
low level compared with those in England and 
Belgium, and that, owing partly to the inferiority 
in the glass manufactured, optical instruments 
were by no means up to the requirements of 
scientific research. He entered into partnership 
with Karl Zeiss, and, in addition to turning his 
attention to the manufacture of a superior quality 
of glass, brought his theoretical knowledge to 
bear on practical improvements, such as the 
Abbé condenser, the A bbé illuminator, and the oil 
immersion object glass. Under him the Institute 
turned out some of the finest optical instru- 
ments in use. He wasconstantly improving his 
work and producing new inventions. The great 
strides made in bacteriology may in a large 
measure be attributed to him, as he brought the 
microscope to its present perfection. 

At a meeting of the British Astronomical 
Association held at Sion College last Wednes- 
day, Mr. Crommelin, the President, stated 
that later observations had made it probable 
that the small body recently photographed near 
Jupiter by Prof. Perrine, of the Lick Obser- 
vatory, and supposed to be a sixth satellite of 
that planet, was, in fact, one of the numerous 
small planets revolving round the sun between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Prof. Max 
Wolf, of Heidelberg, has noticed one of these, 
the motion of which shows that it is probably 
identical with Prof. Perrine’s discovery, which 
is now at a somewhat greater distance from 
Jupiter. 

THE moon will be new about an hour before 
noon on the 4th prox., and full about seven 
o’clock on the evening of the 19ch, when she 
will undergo partial eclipse, the greatest part of 
which will be visible in this country ; about 0°4 
of the moon’s diameter will be obscured at seven 
o'clock, Greenwich time, in the evening, and 
the first contact with the shadow will take 
place at 5h. 54m., nearly forty minutes after 
the moon has risen. The planet Mercury 
will be visible in the morning in the early part 
of next month, situated in the constellation 
Sagittarius. Venus is still brilliant in the 
evening, moving from Pisces towards Aries ; 
she will be at greatest eastern elongation from 
the sun on the 14th. Mars is visible in the 
early mornings, and will pass very near a Libree 
on the 12th. Jupiter sets earlier each evening ; 
he is now in the constellation Pisces, and will 
enter Aries towards the end of next month. 
Saturn will be in conjunction with the sun on 
the 12th. 

Tue brothers MM. Henry were well known 
for their long united labours, especially in the 
field of celestial photography, at the Paris 
Observatory. The sad death of the younger, 





M. Mathieu Prosper Henry, was mentioned in 
The Atheneum of August 15th, 1903; he wag 
found on the 25th of the preceding month ina 
valley at a great elevation in the French Alps, 
where he had been travelling, death having 
apparently been due to congestion, brought 
on by exposure to the cold. It is with great 
regret that we now announce the death of his 
brother, M. Paul Pierre Henry, which took 
place at Paris last week. He was born 
on August 2lst, 1848. Both brothers were 
natives of Nancy, and, in recognition of their 
merits, were elected Associates of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London in 1889, 


WE are sorry to notice also the death of 
Mr. E. Crossley, F.R.A.S., of Halifax, which 
took place on the 21st inst., in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. He had been an assiduous 
observer, and published in 1879, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Gledhill and Wilson, a valuable 
‘Handbook of Double Stars,’ which is complete 
in its information up to the time of publication. 
He purchased from the late Dr. Common, who 
constructed it, a reflecting telescope, afterwards 
presented to the Lick Observatory, and of which 
Prof. Perrine has been making excellent use. 
Mr. Crossley was formerly for some years M.P. 
for the Sowerby division of Yorkshire. 

Hattey’s comet, at its last return in 1835, 
was first seen by Dumouchel at Rome on the 
6th of August. Its motions during that 
appearance had been calculated beforehand by 
Damoiseau, Rosenberger, and Pontécoulant, 
and from a preliminary investigation by the last- 
named it would appear that this most interesting 
body will probably come into view again about 
the month of May, 1910. But long before that 
time we may expect that the prize offered by 
the German Astronomische Gesellschaft will 
produce a more rigorous determination of its 
place, so as to secure observations at as early 
a@ date as possible. When Halley, just two 
hundred years ago, put forth his famous predic- 
tion of the return of the great comet of 1682, 
he could only indicate the probable year of the 
return, but astronomy has made great advances 
since then. 

A NEW small planet was photographically 
registered by Dr. Gotz at the Koénigstuhl 
Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 8th inst. 








FINE ARTS 
Verrocchio. By Maud Cruttwell. (Duck- 
worth & Co.) 


A serious study of Verrocchio has been 
long wanted, for no great artist of the 
Quattrocento has fared worse than he. His 
reputation, the high excellence of his 
undoubted works, the rarity of these, and 
the shoal of imitators of his manner have 
all combined to lay him open to every 
kind of misconstruction, until at last his 
personality has become obscured by the 
quantities of feeble work with which his 
name has been associated. Miss Cruttwell 
has definitely made it her aim to set out his 
works in some intelligible order, to limit 
them to such as conform to the standard of 
his known masterpieces, and thereby to dis- 
entangle one of the most remarkable artistic 
personalities of Florence. We wish we 
could say that she had produced a final 
canonical version of his work. Her book 
shows, indeed, patient study and a thorough- 
ness and care in bringing together all 
available sources of outside knowledge 
which are admirable. There is no informa- 
tion about Verrocchio which does not find 
a place in her book, while some of the 
documents which throw light on his early 
life we owe to her own researches. 
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No less thorough has been her study of 
Verrocchio’s works; but here we come to 
something in which no amount of goodwill 
nor lavish expenditure of attention will alto- 
gether suffice, and we may say at once that 
it isin her purely esthetic judgments that 
we find Miss Cruttwell least satisfactory. 
They are enunciated, moreover, with a 
positive assurance, a dogmatic emphasis, 
which are often wholly out of place. Thus 
in the most difficult and involved questions, 
in which the internal evidence of the works 
is our only guide, we are almost sure to find 
it stated that “‘ there is no doubt whatever ” 
that such and such is or is not by Verrocchio. 

We are met at the outset by one of 
these questions: Did Leonardo paint, as 
Vasari says, one of the angels in Ver- 
rocchio’s ‘ Baptism’? Miss Cruttwell tells us 
at once that he did not; but she does not 
meet the real difficulty, that the angels 
are different in treatment, and that the 
drapery of the left-hand one is of a 
different design, and suggests a much 
thinner, more flexible material than any 
that Verrocchio himself used elsewhere, 
while it agrees strikingly in these respects 
with Leonardo’s early works. Moreover, 
she uses as an argument against Leonardo’s 
assistance the early date which she assigns— 
rightly, we think—to the main design of 
the picture, but adds that the angels were 
executed at a later date, without seeing that 
this invalidates her former argument. She 
also declares positively that the two angels 
are by one hand, which, as we have sug- 
gested, is by no means self-evident, and 
proceeds to prove Verrocchio’s authorship 
of one by means of the drawing for an 
angel’s head in the Uffizi, which “there is 
no doubt was executed as a study for the 
painting.” Here, again, we venture to 
doubt nevertheless. It does not agree in 
pose, movement, or design of the hair, nor is 
it, we believe, by Verrocchio at all, but by 
Botticini, whose peculiar hair, curled into 
volutes, it has. As for the ‘ Annunciation’ of 
the Uffizi, which has been, perhaps, more 
disputed about than any other single 
Florentine picture, she declares roundly for 
Verrocchio. Here, we suspect, is an ela- 
borate compound work of the atelier, in 
which, in its repainted condition, it will 
never be possible to isolate the various 
hands. The fact that she connects it, per- 
haps rightly, with a drawing of ‘ Venus and 
Cupid’ in the Uffizi, really tells against her 
theory, for in the opinion of the best critics 
this is not by Verrocchio himself. 

Probably the noble terra-cotta relief of 
‘The Resurrection’ from the Villa Careggi, 
recently discovered by Count Carlo Gamba 
and Dr. Fabriczy, will be new to most 
English readers, and here we are delighted 
to be in entire agreement with our author. 
Not so, however, in her equally positive 
attribution to Verrocchio of the magnificent 
relief of the ‘Genius of Discord’ at South 
Kensington. It would take too long to 
discuss the point in detail; but while we 
believe that it is, in fact, one of the replicas 
of a celebrated battle of nudes by Antonio 
Pollajuolo, which Vasari tells us were to 
be found in all the workshops of Florence, 
we admit that the attribution to Leonardo 
is arguable. But we fail to find in the 
relief anywhere one touch characteristic 
of Verrocchio, who nowhere shows such a 





close imitation of Pollajuolo’s characteristics 
as this attribution implies. 

Discussing the female portrait busts, Miss 
Cruttwell defends well Verrocchio’s author- 
ship of the Bargello ‘ Bust of a Lady,’ rightly 
indicating the decisive character of the 
hands. The only attribution which surprises 
us here is that of M. Edmond Foulc’s ‘ Bust 
of a Lady’ to Verrocchio. The photograph 
gives an unduly favourable impression of 
this excellent, but uninspired effort of 
Florentine craftsmanship, with its hard, 
capable, but intensely prosaic modelling. 

Once more we must protest against 
Morelli’s attribution of the drawing of a 
female head in the Malcolm Collection to 
Verrocchio, a view which our author 
accepts apparently without misgiving. We 
are, however, pleased to find that she will 
have none of the preposterous ‘ Madonna 
and Child’ at Berlin, which some German 
critics have attempted to include in our 
artist’s work. We do not think it is by 
the same hand as the far more beautiful 
‘Madonna’ and the little ‘Tobias’ of the 
National Gallery, to whom we may no doubt 
attribute the second Berlin ‘ Madonna’ 
(No. 108), as well as a large number of 
works that pass for the master’s own. 
There can be no doubt that Verrocchio’s 
atelier was crowded with pupils and 
imitators, and though we can isolate a few, 
like Botticini and the author of the National 
Gallery ‘Madonna,’ a large mass of work 
will probably always remain under the 
vague title of Verrocchio’s School. 

We come now to the Forteguerri tomb, 
the account of which is lucid and accurate. 
It leads, however, to a discussion of the 
sketch model at South Kensington, wherein 
we find Miss Cruttwell unduly hasty and 
positive. She sums up by saying that ‘‘there 
is no doubt whatever but that it is 2 modern 
forgery, executed by someignorant mechanic 
with fraudulent intention.’ This is one of 
the cases where a little modest hesitation 
would have been becoming. A careful 
examination shows that the plaque has at 
one time been broken in half, and the three 
heads of Faith, the Cardinal, and Hope 
lost. These have been replaced in com- 
paratively recent times; but when once one 
has discounted these three disturbing 
patches, the rest takes its place as the 
work of a great master. No “ignorant 
mechanic” could, we venture to think, have 
developed from the clumsy composition of 
the existing monument so gracious and 
rhythmical a design as we have here, nor, 
we think, could any one but Verrocchio him- 
self have designed the draperies, at once 
voluminous and structural, or indicated in 
this particular the psychological significance 
of the faces. 

On the Tornabuoni relief Miss Cruttwell 
is admirable. She demolishes its pretensions 
both on stylistic grounds and by a more 
scrupulous examination of Vasari’s descrip- 
tion than has hitherto been made. Here 
for once, at least, is a vexed question which 
ought to be considered as settled beyond 
dispute, and we are grateful to our author 
for the skill with which she has disposed 
of it. 

One other important work remains, the 
Colleoni statue, and here again our author’s 
interpretation of the documents is shrewd 
and well considered. With her esthetic 





judgment of the work, especially her dis- 
paragement, by comparison, of Donatello’s 
Gattamelata, we are again at variance. 
For us the Colleoni just does miss the 
monumental unity which makes the Gatta- 
melata unique. It is rather in the render- 
ing of the face, with its searching psycho- 
logical interpretation, that Verrocchio’s 
power is seen, and just that psychological 
curiosity which Verrocchio was the first to 
express in art is scarcely favourable to 
monumental design, in which we look 
rather for the generalized and epic aspect 
of the hero. 

In reference to this statue, Miss Crutt- 
well makes the interesting suggestion that 
Verrocchio, rather than Donatello, is respon- 
sible for the horse’s head, in imitation of an 
antique, at Naples. The idea is supported 
by arguments that are rather ingenious 
than convincing, but we do not think it 
impossible. The work, however, scarcely 
merits its reputation, and may, after all, be 
by some artist inferior to both the great 
men whose names are in question. 

Taken as a whole, Miss Cruttwell’s study 
is the most accurate, impartial, and com- 
plete that has yet been made on the sub- 
ject; but it leaves room for some writer 
touched more deeply by the imaginative 
aspect of Verrocchio’s work to give him his 
exact place in the temple of fame. 








Scottish Pewter- Ware and Pewterers. By 
L. Ingleby Wood. (Edinburgh, G. A. Morton ; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Cv.)—The 


recent remarkable development of interest in 
pewter ware, and in all that pertains to the 
history of the craft, pervades Scotland as well 
as England, and shows no sign at present of 
any diminution. Mr. Ingleby Wood's timely 
work on Scotch pewter can be cordially recom- 
mended to all pewter lovers and collectors, as 
well as to those interested in particular handi- 
crafts. It isa handsome quarto volume, excel- 
lently illustrated by thirty-five full-page plates, 
whilst the letterpress is so thoroughly and 
conscientiously arranged that it possesses real 
historical value. 

The art of pewter making and casting does 
not seem to have been practised in Scotland 
before the close of the fifteenth century. 
Prior to that date such pewter vessels as 
were used in that country probably came from 
France, Flanders, or Holland; for the con- 
tinuously disturbed relations with England 
prohibited much import from that direction. 
The ordinary burgesses and lower classes 
contented themselves with eating and drinking 
from vessels of wood, leather, and horn, pewter 
being a luxury used only by the nobles, the 
more wealthy burgesses, and the higher 
ecclesiastics. In 1493, however, the Pewterers 
became one of the crafts of the Incorporation of 
Hammermen of Edinburgh. 

The story of the separation of the hammer- 
men, i.e., those craftsmen who chiefly employed 
the hammer in their trade, from the main body 
of the Merchants’ Guild, and their respective 
incorporation as the Hammermen of Edin- 
burgh, of the Canongate, of Perth, of 
Dundee, of Aberdeen, of St. Andrews, of 
Glasgow, and of Stirling, is admirably told 
in a succession of chapters. The chapter on 
the ‘* touches,” or private and other marks on 
Scottish pewter ware, will prove of great value 
to all collectors, and the successive legislation 
on the subject is set forth with historical 
precision. 

The shapes of not a few of the old Scotch 
pewter vessels show clearly that their general 
idea of design came from France or from Hol- 
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land, and not across the border from England. 
But the occasionally fanciful shape, and the 
frequent enrichments by engraving and punch- 
ing, common with continental pewter, are 
(with two exceptions) entirely lacking in this 
Northern adaptation of the art. ‘There is 
some truth,” says Mr. Wood, 
**in the idea that a race shows its character in the 
design which it imparts to articles of everyday use, 
and the Scottish pewter-ware is, in a measure, cha- 
racteristi: of the people who made it, strong of line, 
and entirely devoid of any superfluous ornament.” 
The story of pewter altar or Communion 
vessels is far more interesting in Scotland than 
in England, and the extant examples far more 
numerous. Here the use of pewter for 
chalices and patens has always been irre- 
gular and very exceptional, although the metal 
was commonly used for flagons and alms-dishes 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The idea expressed by Mr. Wood, that ‘‘ pewter 
was frequently used in the making of actual 
church vessels, and probably for the chalice 
and paten, in Scotland before the date of the 
Reformation,” is certainly wrong, so far as the 
chalice and paten are concerned; such a use 
could only have been possible in some remote 
and poverty-stricken chapelry, and was distinctly 
uncanonical. After Presbyterianism had held 
sway in Scotland for over halfa century, Episco- 
palianism was reintroduced by James I. in 
1617, and continued till 1638. The clergy of 
the Episcopal Church for the most part 
reverted to the use of silver, but the out- 
lying parishes had to be content with the 
Presbyterian or recent pewter. From 1660 to 
1688 the Episcopal Church was again re-estab- 
lished, with the result of silver again taking the 
lace of pewter as far as possible, At the 
Tsatutlen of 1688 most of the silver chalices 
and patens were carried off by the dispossessed 
clergy. In 1745 the Duke of Cumberland seized 
the church plate of the unauthorized Episcopal 
congregations, and burnt their places of worship. 
After that date the Episcopalians, in their 
stealthy worship, could only afford, as a rule, to 
ase pewter ; nevertheless, one broad principle 
obtained throughout all these religious ups 
and downs, namely, that those who believed in 
the government of bishops always desired to use 
silver at the altar, whilst those who preferred 
the control of elders were content with pewter. 
Among the earliest known examples of Scotch 
Episcopal pewter are two tumbler types of 
chalice of late seventeenth-century date, belong- 
ing to the church of St. John Baptist at Drum- 
lithie ; these were undoubtedly originally made 
for Presbyterian use. At the same church are a 
stemmed chalice and a paten of pewter of 
eighteenth-century date. A variety of admir- 
able illustrations of other Episcopal pewter is 
also given, including a handsome covered chalice 
and paten, late eighteenth century, belonging 
to old St. Paul’s Church, Edinburgh, with the 
sacred monogram in a rayed border; and also 
two fine flagons and a baptismal laver of the 
same church and century. Full particulars are 
given in an appendix of pewter altar-sets 
belonging to a scure of congregations of old 
foundation of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
and the editor is aware of a few other sets, of 
which descriptions are not forthcoming. Pewter 
sets of Presbyterian Communion cups seem to 
be fairly common. 
Scotland possesses another kind of church 
wter, which would be looked for in vain in 
ngland ; we allude to the Communion tokens, 
which were small, variously shaped stamped 
pieces of pewter, lead, or brass given to the 
intending communicant some time prior to 
** Sacrament Sunday,” and delivered up by him 
before he partook of the Communion. This 


custom was introduced from the Calvinistic 
churches of the Continent, and it will surprise 
many to learn not only that it was general 
throughout Presbyterian congregations, but 
also that it was occasionally adopted in the 





eee Church. There are but few old 
tokens extant, for when they became worn with 
use it was customary to melt them down, or to 
bury them in the churchyard, or occasionally to 
restamp them with a new design. Tokens of 
the Episcopal Church frequently bear a small 
cross or the sacred monogram ; others bear the 
initial letter of the parish ; whilst those of town 
parishes, such as Edinburgh, Dundee, and 
Glasgow, were often decorated with the corpo- 
rate arms, The large majority of such tokens 
were cast in pewter, and a variety of good 
examples are here illustrated and described, 
from the seventeenth century downwards. 

Perhaps the most curious piece of pewter- 
ware in Scotland is the ‘‘ pirley-pig ” or circular 
money-box pertaining to the Town Council of 
Dundee. This pewter money-box is in the 
shape of an orange or flattened globe, measuring 
6 in. in diameter, and 3 in. in height. On one 
side is a money slit, and on the opposite side 
an opening through which an iron rod passes 
for security. The box was intended to re- 
ceive the fines of members of the Council who 
failed to attend the meetings. It is beautifully 
ornamented with inscribed scrolls and other 
designs, as well as with shields bearing the 
royal and other arms, including those of ‘Sir 
James Skrimzeour, Prowest, Anno 1602, 14 May.” 
This interesting little vessel was probably the 
work of some skilled Dundee pewterer ; it was 
discovered in 1839, after being long lost, among 
a heap of old iron, rescued from the melting-pot, 
and is now reckoned among the treasures of 
the Charter Room of the Town Hall. 

Beggars’ badges were by no means peculiar 
to Scotland. They were adopted in England in 
Elizabethan days as a meansof checking and regu- 
lating vagrancy. Nevertheless these tokens of 
poverty were in far more general and later use 
in Scotland than in any other country, the 
custom actually lasting until about the midst of 
the last century. Mr. Wood mentions 1424 as 
the earliest date of their general employment 
in Scotland. An Act of that year provided for 
the distribution of leaden begging badges to 
applicants by the sheriffs of the counties and 
the clerks of town councils. Lead, as the 
cheaper metal, was most frequently used for 
such badges ; but there were many instances of 
the use of pewter for those of smaller size. <A 
pewter badgeissued by thetownof Perthisa small 
circular medal bearing the arms of the town, a 
double-headed eagle displayed. Badges of Kirk- 
wall, Kirkaldy, and other towns alsu bore the 
corporate arms, whilst others were simply 
marked with the name of town, parish, or 
county, often with a number. Sometimes 
the name of the beggar was also stamped 
thereon. They were usually pierced with holes 
for fastening to the outer garment of the owner. 
A plate of illustrations of some of these pewter 
begging badges in the Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh, includes a circular one, about the 
size of a crown-piece, bearing a crowned thistle 
and the initials V. R., the year 1847, the 


number 28, the name of William Bain, and 
the legend at the bottom ‘* Pass and 
Repass.” 


In addition to a full discussion of pewter 
tavern and corn measures, interesting accounts 
and illustrations are also given of such old 
objects as pewter snuff-mulls and horn snuff- 
mulls with pewter mountings, as well as of 
punchbowl and rummer ladles of the eighteenth 
century, It may be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that the sedan-chair men of Edinburgh of the 
eighteenth century wore pewter badges, similar 
to cabmen’s badges of to-day. 








SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED. 


Bonnie Scotland. Painted by Sutton Palmer, 
described by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. (Black.) 
—Quite a large number of books have 
been published recently in illustration of 





Scottish life, character, and customs, This is 
one of the best. It contains, indeed, nothing 
that is actually new, and is not of any 
historical importance ; but it reproduces with 
sympathy and essential accuracy all the charac- 
teristic traits and features of Scottish life 
and scenery, mingling story and legend, topo- 
graphy and history, literary allusion and 
personal recollection, in a way which suggests 
the pleasing figure of a tartan of intricate 
pattern. The reader is supposed to enter 
Scotland from the Berwick border; to pass 
through the Liddesdale country, on to Peebles 
and Edinburgh ; to traverse Fife, see Perth, 
glance at St. Andrews and Aberdeen; and, 
after getting as far as John o’ Groat’s, return 
by Glasgow and the West Country, and end 
his tour with Mr. Crockett’s ‘“ grey 
Galloway.’’ Mr. Moncrieff’s part is to take 
him by the hand and gossip lightly as he goes 
along. The gossip serves its purpose, and need 
not be taken too seriously. It may, however, 
be pointed out that the title of Lady Nairne’s 
famous song is not ‘Caller Haddie,’ but 
‘Caller Herrin’; and Gladstone’s forbears 
should be associated with Biggar rather than 
with Stonehaven. The illustrations are not 
wholly satisfactory, either as regards subject 
or treatment. The three-colour process does 
not lend itself well to the reproduction of 
Scottish scenery. It results in a rather 
pretty picture, undoubtedly; but the effect 
is, generally, far too rich. It may be 
objected, again, that, great as is the charm 
of Perthshire and the Trossachs district, it 
is an outrage on proportion to devote twenty- 
four out of seventy-five pictures to scenes in 
these districts. Perthshire does not make 
‘bonnie Scotland,’’ and a native artist would 
certainly have made a more representative 
collection of the beauties of the country. It 
is significant, perhaps, of the purpose of the 
book that it is not provided with an index, 


In Scottish Life and Character, painted by 
H. J. Dobson and described by William San- 
derson (same publisher), is repeated the fault of 
many modern works dealing with Scotland, the 
fault especially of the so-called ‘‘ kailyard’’ 
school. Scotland, as presented here, is all 
sentiment and pathos: a mixture of ministers 
and elders, precentors and beadles, ‘‘auld 
folk’? and bairns, who read their Bibles and ' 
say long ‘‘ graces,’’ and find in the Kirk and 
its services the chief interest of their exist- 
ence. The life that we see in ‘The House 
with the Green Shutters ’—a picture which is 
clearly the result of first-hand study, and not 
a mere repetition of what a hundred prede- 
cessors have set down—is almost entirely 
ignored, alike by artist and author. The 
boisterous horse-play of the bothie, the gross 
immorality, the drunkenness—these are notso 
much as mentioned. What we do get is, in fact, 
virtually a modern reflection of ‘The Cot- 
tar’s Saturday Night.’ Admitting the ex- 
pediency of illustrating only this better side 
of Scottish life’and character, one may also 
admit that Mr. Sanderson has acquitted him- 
self creditably. He has a simple style, which 
well befits his theme, and he is in complete 
sympathy with the particular types of cha- 
racter and the particular kind of life which he 
has chosen to describe. Some of his stories 
have an ancient flavour, but their use as 
illustrations is generally effective. Thus, 
what could better exemplify the ‘‘ bitter obser- 
vance of the Sabbath,’’ enforced by the more 
narrow-minded Scot, than the anecdote of 
the youngster who, confined indoors on the 
Sunday, wished he were a cabbage, because 
he ‘‘ wad be oot’’? Mr. Dobson’s pictures 
have been well reproduced by the three- 
colour process. They are mostly interior 
scenes, illustrating that simple home - life of 
the Scottish people which is fast passing 
away. ‘A Window in Thrums’ constitutes 
the frontispiece. 
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Edinburgh, pictured by John Fulleylove, 
and described by Rosaline Masson (same 
publisher), makes an attractive volume both for 
the inhabitant of that city and for the casual 
visitor. Miss Masson has done her share of 
the work well and judiciously; she does not 
attempt to be exhaustive, but merely selects 
the more picturesque incidents of Edinburgh’s 
history, notes its more romantic buildings and 
byways, the haunts of its more familiar 
celebrities, and its social aspects, and thus 
contrives to give bright and entertaining 
sketches of the Castle, Holyrood, St. Giles, 
the Edinburgh of Walter Scott and of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and so on. The score of 
illustrations by Mr. Fulleylove are happily 
chosen and admirably executed, though in 
the matter of colouring they seem to repeat 
a criticism made above—often unwarrantably 
rich. Some of them are warm enough to sug- 
gest scenes from Southern Italy, and the use 
of greyer and more cheerless tints, though 
perhaps not so taking, would certainly have 
been more characteristic of the place. It will 
be seen that all these three volumes are due 
to one publisher, whose enterprise in producing 
handsome illustrated volumes has recently been 
noteworthy. 








G. F. WATTS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
(Second Article.) 


A FORTNIGHT ago we dealt with the develop- 
ment of the art of Watts as represented by the 
portraits contained in the exhibition at Bur- 
lington House. These portraits illustrate the 
evolution of his methods of work more com- 
pletely than either his landscapes or his alle- 
gorical subjects. With one or two short inter- 
vals, they cover almost every year of Watts’s 
working life. Again, a portrait, having usually 
to be finished offhand, cannot be worked upon 
year after year, and so is a definite document 
of the painter’s manner at the time of its pro- 
duction. Portrait-painting, too, was the road 
by which Watts made his way to independence, 
and to the leisure necessary for the execution 
of the larger schemes he had planned for him- 
self, 

Thus out of a total of two hundred and fifty 
pictures and drawings we find scarcely half a 
dozen allegorical or religious paintings executed 
before the artist was fifty years of age. The 
whole of the work by which Watts’s reputation 
as a master of the grand style must stand or 
fall was thus begun when the painter was 
passing from middle age to old age, and was 
devoted to subjects of which he had previously 
only an intermittent experience. 

That intermittence, however, may explain 
certain preferences and indifferences in the 
artist’s treatment of the human figure. These 
might possibly have been less marked had he 
been compelled, like Titian or Veronese, to 
spend almost all his life in painting heroic 
subjects, and to acquire thereby a certain 
routine of outwardly complete presentation. 
Yet it was not a purposeless intermittence. 
Certain groups of allegorical pictures, just as 
certain groups of portraits, when seen together, 
appear as deliberate experiments in method, 
in handling, quality, pigment, scale, and degree 
of definition—experiments preparatory to the 
settlement of the final process for expressing 
what had never before been expressed in 
paint, 

Thus the Aurora of 1842 (No. 13), and the first 
version of the ‘ Life’s Illusions’ at the Tate 
Gallery, represent an effort to get air and space 
and mystery by means of the current English 
tradition deftly employed. ‘The painter’s visit 
to Italy opened his eyes to the fact that this 
native tradition was effete and effeminate, and 
too weak to bear the strain of his vast concep- 
tions. In the works of the great Italian masters 
Watts discovered the strong method of which 
he was in search. The specimens of work done 





under their immediate influence show that he 
was not a man to put up with compromise and 
half measures. In the massive ‘Time and 
Oblivion ’ of 1848, and in the gigantic painting 
in the Tate Gallery of the story of Nostagio 
degli Onesti, Watts casts aside all delicacy and 
finesse, and works like an ideal student of 
Reynolds’s ‘ Discourses,’ combining the ‘firm 
and definite outline” of the passage which Blake 
applauded, with the simple and distinct colours 
that act ‘‘as martial music, which is intended 
to rouse the nobler passions,” and with some- 
thing of the gesture of the master whose name 
was most constantly on Reynolds’s lips—Michel- 
angelo, 

Grand and impressive as the method was, 
Watts must soon have discovered its limitations, 
possibly through some hint from the work of 
Alfred Stevens, which may have pointed the 
way to more complete fusion. The study of 
Titian would be the natural way of explaining 
the transition to a richer and more fluent method; 
but Watts himself disclaimed any such special 
attention, and in the face of that statement we 
can give the Venetians no more than a casual 
and partial share in his development, In default 
we must fall back upon the evidence of such 
portraits as those of Miss Nassau Senior (32) 
and Lady Margaret Beawmont (176), and con- 
clude that he learnt to temper his rigid 
grandeurs by the suave example of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, not without some memory 
of Stevens, as the Hsaw of 1865 (14) and the 
Jacob and Esau of 1878 (17) seem to suggest. 

The grandeur of the latter work is generally 
and deservedly recognized. Nevertheless, many 
of those who admire it may not see that the 
wonderful force of its design depends upon 
the daring pictorial invention of a sky that is 
virtually white, upon which the tawny tints of 
the patriarch and his brother and the blue hills 
behind them tell solidly and harmoniously. 
In the ‘Una and the Red Cross Knight’ of 
1869 we find the same device used to define a 
scheme in which the prominent note is cool 
dark green. 

In these pictures we see in its simplest form 
the faculty of colour invention, possessed by all 
the greatest colourists. This is the decisive 
gift which separates them from men who, like 
the lesser Venetian masters, coloured well from 
imitation of their betters and from technical 
practice in their company. Because Watts, 
with rare simplicity of mind, spoke only of the 
didactic purpose of his pictures, and not of the 
brains and effort he expended on the process 
of their manufacture, those who are accustomed 
to judge men by their published utterances—no 
uncomplimentary system in the case of politic 
mediocrity — have leapt to the conclusion 
that he possessed no more than his modesty 
allowed him to make public, They thus entirely 
overlook his consistent creativeness as a 
colourist, as a designer, and as a technician—a 
creativeness which is almost invariably in his 
best pictures pictorial, because it is exactly 
suited to the sentiment and treatment of the 
subject in hand. 

We have already mentioned some of the 
simpler examples of Watts’s power of inventing 
new schemes of colour. If those who go round 
the exhibition carefully, and who remember 
also the magnificent series of pictures on a 
larger scale in the Tate Gallery, will ask them- 
selves, when they have finished their visit, how 
many of the subject pieces are obviously based 
upon Titian or upon any other painter, they 
will be rather surprised to find how small the 
number is. Like Titian, Watts loved the flash 
of white cloud against a deep blue sky; 
like Titian, he loved vinous red and russet 
brown, and certain tones of dusky green. 
Like Veronese, he was a master of certain kinds 
of crumbling and fresco-like pigment, broad, 
simple, and luminous, Yet these preferences 
prove no more than that, like every great 
colourist who has used oil paint since the six- 








teenth century, Watts came into contact here 
and there with the classical and central 
masters of colouring. 

Were we to change his titles and adapt them 
to the modern mode, labelling here a ‘ Harmony 
in Gold and Ivory,’ and there a ‘ Harmony in 
Russet and Emerald,’ expanding our vocabulary 
where possible to correspond with the varia- 
tions of turquoise, lapis lazuli, and sapphire in 
his blue, and puzzling our wits to find terms 
for the degrees and qualities of his white and 
his scarlet, his amber, yellow, and opalescent 
grey, we might understand better how much 
that is purely artistic underlies the professed 
didactic purpose. Then, considering each har- 
mony in relation to the subject, we might realize 
how Watts used colour with the unerring instinct 
of a true colourist, not as a mere outward 
adornment of a design, but as an integral part 
of its emphatic quality, at one time grave and 
pallid in the presence of death, at another 
glowing with the warm fire of human passion 
or with the colder radiance befitting the 
immortals, but reserving its most martial and 
tremendous notes for the great visions when 
Time, Life, and Death themselves are seen 
marching, fighting, conquering, and dying. Since 
instances are to be found on every wall of the 
exhibition, it is needless to quote particular 
examples. 

Of Watts’s powers of invention as a 
designer it is difficult to speak clearly. His 
portraits, perhaps, are the best evidence of the 
variety of his treatment of single figures, in 
which one gesture, such as the turning of a 
head or the placing of a hand, is made signi- 
ficant and emphatic. The design of his larger 
compositions is often misjudged by confusing 
it with the truism of the underlying idea, That 
Time and Death move forward hand in hand 
followed by the Unknown, or that Love cannot 
bar the passage of Death, are ideas which need 
no unusual power of intellect for their compre- 
hension. To provide them with fitting pic- 
torial expression is an entirely different and far 
more difficult task, especially when conceived 
on the scale and in the brilliant key of Watts’s 
work, ‘To find fault with such painting because 
it points an obvious moral is as ridiculous as to 
find fault with Shakspeare because ‘Hamlet’ 
is full of thoughts which are the common pro- 
perty of all intelligent people, without regard to 
the unique and noble form in which they are 
expressed. 

It must first of all be remembered that Watts 
in this field was a pioneer. Something no 
doubt was reminiscent of Michelangelo; much, 
especially in the treatment of drapery, was 
learnt from the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
and one or two groups sweeping upwards or 
downwards recall William Blake; but the main 
idea of these arrangements of figures floating 
upon luminous masses of clouds, moving gravely 
to some inevitable task, or whirled along in 
swift fiery motion, is a conception as wholly 
personal and unique in art as the radiant cascade 
of light which floods the newborn Eve, or blazes 
round his spirits of progress and divine ven- 
geance, 

These remarkable achievements in design 
necessitated a change from the current technique, 
a change which has led astray some of the 
painter’s critics. No one who has practised any 
form of painting in which space, mystery, 
opalescence, and luminosity are required instead 
of the clean, direct touch which suits painting 
from a model or still-life, ought to fail to 
understand why Watts in his portraits is a 
master of the traditional technique of his craft, 
but in his allegories ruthlessly cast it aside. 
We do not question Titian’s fame because the 
‘Europa’ or the ‘ Piet’ in the Venice Academy 
is not painted like the ‘ Philip II.’ in the 
Prado, or Rembrandt’s because his glorious 
later portraits are not painted with the delicacy 
of our little ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’ Why 
should we then be less liberal to Watts, whose 
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later method had at least the advantage of giving 
the effects of mystery, iridescence, luminosity, 
and space that his subjects required? We may 
t that his failure is apparent when he does 
now and then fall very far short of his ideal, and 
there is, perhaps, almost an unfair proportion of 
such unsuccessful and unsold work at Burlington 
House ; but these lapses into weakness might 
be paralleled in the work of other great painters 
without the condoning element of taste and 
feeling which Watts invariably possessed. 

The one regrettable fact about Watts’s land- 
scapes is their scarcity, and Lord Davey, who 
seems to own several of the best of them, is a 
man to be envied. Some of their most remark- 
able features are too technical in their nature 
to be comprehensible or interesting to any one 
who is not a landscape painter, but the manner 
in which the master time after time attains to 
vastness, intensity, and unity of effect, without 
any of the customary compositional devices, by 
sheer suggestion of the atmospheric enve- 
lope, must strike the veriest amateur. The 
wonderful view of The Carrara Mountains from 
Pisa (166) would serve as an example, since 
their clear-cut desolation and pallid crystalline 
quality are stated with a directness and truth 
to local conditions which will strike all who 
remember the view from the famous Campanile. 
The soaring cloud and shadowed expanse of 
The Rainbow (221) are singular examples of the 
artist's power and daring in his most ambitious 
and tremendous mood ; but we miss several 
smaller works, which would have made the 
series of landscapes more complete. Two or 
three of the best were for years in the gallery 
at Little Holland House. The Green Summer 
(202) and that romantic invention The Tivo 
Paths (223) looked better in the more discreet 
light of the New Gallery, and we miss that 
grand composition of the same period ‘The 
Parasite,’ a signal proof that even in his last 
years Watts was unequalled by any living land- 
scape painter. 

The last room is usually an ordeal, and 
though Sandys is the artist whom the Academy 
has delighted to honour this year, his woodcuts 
are almost the only things that stand the test. 
One portrait (270) is a miracle of minute crafts- 
manship ; the rest look thin and hard, in spite 
of unfailing ability, by comparison with the 
broader and richer talent of Watts. Mr. Brock’s 
model for the National Memorial to Queen 
Victoria displays no unexpected beauty or 
originality, but, as London monuments go, will 
be by no means the worst of them. The ap- 
proaches are skilfully conceived, and the 
sculpture upon them is taken from good models, 
but more refinement, simplicity, and emphasis 
in the central mass are required to lift the idea 
above the region of the merely inoffensive. 








ARCH-EOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Dr. ALFRED JEREMIAS, in his *‘ Monotheis- 
tische Strémungen innerhalb der Babylon- 
ischen Religion,’ labours, as so many have 
done before him, to show that the Babylonian 
religion was based on the worship of one god. 
As Dr. Jeremias is a Lutheran pastor, and 
thinks that the origin of the religion of the 
Hebrews must be looked for in Babylon, his 
bias, though perfectly excusable, and even 
praiseworthy, is evident. Among his so-called 

roofs he includes certain ‘ mysteries of 

eaven and Earth” mentioned in the cunei- 
form texts which remain mysteries for us, but 
which he seeks to explain by analogy with the 
secret rites of the Orphics and the Eleusinia, 
Others are the adoration at far-apart epochs of 
Anu, Sin, and Ninib as ‘‘the highest god,” 
coupled, of course, with Dr. Pinches’s tablet 
equating most of the gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon with Marduk, and the apparently 
monotheisticexpressions tobe found inthe Peni- 
tential Psalms which we know only in Assur- 





bani-pal’s recension. His arguments seem ill 
calculated to convince any but those who are 
convinced already. It may be conceded that a 
tendency to the worship of one supreme God 
can be found in the religion of most races of low 
civilization, such as many of the African black 
tribes, the explanation being that the wor- 
shippers, in strict accordance with Aristotle’s 
maxim, transfer to the skies the form of civil 
government in their own country, they being, 
for the most part, under the rule of an abso- 
lute chief. Monotheistic tendencies can also, 
with a little goodwill, be read into the religious 
literature of most Oriental peoples; but they 
are singularly belied by the action of the wor- 
shippers. Thus Solomon, at the dedication of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, assures Jehovah that 
there is no god like Him in heaven or earth, and 
that ** heaven and the heaven of heavens ” can- 
not contain Him. But it has been well said 
that Solomon must have thought there were 
other gods, because he worshipped other gods, 
and his supposed monotheism must, therefore, 
have been tinctured by that henotheism which 
treats any god as supreme so long as he is 
being addressed. The same tendency is as 
marked in the Egyptian religion in all ages. 

A well-written review of the progress of 
Assyriology in 1903 by M. Ch. Fossey appears 
in the Journal Asiatique, and can be had 
separately. M. Fossey expresses a wish, well 
worth the attention of the Oriental Congress 
at their forthcoming meeting, that Brunnow’s 
‘Classified List of Cuneiform Ideographs,’ which 
he rightly describes as a Sumero-Assyrian dic- 
tionary, should be completed and brought up to 
date, but disregards Dr. C. Howardy’s efforts in 
this direction. He also expresses doubt as to the 
perfect wisdom of M. de Morgan’s explorations at 
Susa, and suggests that a trained archzeologist 
should be told cff to accompany him—a counsel 
of perfection that might be followed with 
advantage in all such cases. But how many 
archzeologists can be found able and willing to 
face the hardships and the injury to health 
resulting from work in Western Asia? On the 
question of Babylonian religion, M. Fossey 
exposes many of the errors of Dr. Delitzsch 
and Prof. Sayce, gives due weight to the 
crushing by M. Oppert of the first-named’s 
Jahve theory, and is, on the whole, against 
the tendency visible among German scholars of 
late to derive all Hebrew beliefs from Baby- 
lonia. From his title-page it may be gathered 
that M. Fossey intends to renew his survey 
every year till 1907, and his subsequent sum- 
maries will be looked forward to with pleasure. 

The season seems to have opened fairly well 
in Egypt, and Dr. Naville and Mr. Hall’s work 
at Deir-el-Bahari has so far been successful 
enough for them to announce that they have 
uncovered the platform of the pyramid of that 
Mentuhotep whose temple they discovered last 
year, and whose hawk-name was Neb-kheru-Ra, 
They have also found monuments of two other 
kings of the eleventh dynasty, one of whom 
possessed the hawk-name Ra-neb-hapef-t (7), and 
the other that of Ra-s...-hetep. The last-named, 
at any rate, is a Mentuhotep, as is probably the 
first. Both are, perhaps, to be identified with 
names found in the tablet of Kurnak ; but in 
any case the final ¢ in the first name requires 
explanation. It is reported that Prof. Petrie 
has had trouble with his camel-drivers in the 
desert of Sin, which led to the expedition 
travelling on short rations for some days, but 
that the difficulty is now happily over. Dr. 
Budge, when last heard of, was at Cairo, and 
was said to be en route for Khartum. 

M. Victor Henry has continued the study of 
Aryan origins, the first instalment of which 
was noticed here (see The Athenceum, No. 4011) 
some months ago. He now tells us that 
the ancestors of the modern Persians must 
have left their primitive seat in Russia, and 
have skirted round the Caspian Sea, probably 
in two divisions, which united in a territory 





that may have been the modern Armenia, the- 


mysterious land of Turan being forhim none other 
than the present Turkestan. Thence they spread 
over a vast territory, including all the high 
lands between the Caspian and the Indus, or, 
in other words, over Persia, Afghanistan, and 
what used to be the Khanates. He thinks they 
must have been settled there for at least a mil- 
lennium before the most southerly tribes over- 
flowed into Hindostan, through which they 
spread the civilization of the ‘‘ Aryas ” or nobles 
from the Punjab to Ceylon. Yet they never 
conquered India as they did the northern 
countries, from which they must have evicted 
or extirpated the original inhabitants. For 
while even the modern Persian exhibits the 
true Aryan type, in India the dead weight of a 
teeming population of inferior races proved too 
much for the invaders, and the resulting cross 
proved smaller, darker, and more brachycephalic 
than theirsires. As they brought with them from 
their Russian home the arts of building, 
weaving, and the making of pottery, together 
with their chief industry of agriculture, so they 
took these into India, although he does not go 
so far as to say that similar arts and pursuits 
may not have been indigenous there, 

The great service, however, which India has 
rendered to the archeologist has been to pre- 
serve the primitive Aryan faith almost whole 
and undefiled. Long before the Aryan invasion 
of India the ‘‘infantine” naturalism of the 
earliest Aryan tribes had crystallized into the 
worship of the Asuras and the Devas, whom he 
warns us against considering either good or 
bad. The difference between them, according 
to M. Henry, was that while the Asuras were 
the powers withdrawn from human ken, and, 
although essentially all-powerful, dispensed 
their favours in accord with caprices of which 
men could never know the nature, the Devas 
were beings engaged, like the human race, in 
@ perpetual strife with evil, and owed their 
possession of the good things of life only to 
their success in the strife. Among the fore- 
most of these Devas to be deified were the 
glorious Indra, the warrior-god, and the divine 
Haoma or Soma, god of the mysterious drink 
which intoxicates mortals, whose names show 
that they must have been worshipped before 
the invasion. The process by which these high 


divinities came to be looked upon in Avestan : 


times as the enemies of the light is with 
M. Henry substantially the same as that set 
forth by the late James Darmesteter, and is, 
indeed, only what occurs among most nations, 
where the gods of one age become the devils of 
the next. But it may be noted that it is to the 
introduction of the art of writing by certain 
Semites that M. Henry attributes the preserva- 
tion of the traditional Aryan faith in the 
Vedas. 

M. Léon Homo’s essay on the reign of the 
Emperor Aurelian deserves mention as a bril- 
liant and conscientious attempt to elucidate a 
period of great importance to us, which has 
hitherto been but little studied. He gives 
abundant proof of his theory that Aurelian’s 
reorganization of the military forces of the 
empire ensured its defence against the bar- 
barians for several centuries, and thus made 
possible the reforms of Diocletian. His religious 
reform, which, teste M. Homo, aimed at estab- 
lishing the supremacy of solar worship, and 
deified the living emperor as vicegerent of the 
sun-god, is more obscure, and its connexion 
with the increase of the religion of Mithras was 
probably closer than here appears. In the 
absence of documents, however, the question is 
full of difficulty. 

Dr. Pinches is now giving instruction in 
Assyriology at University College, Gower Street. 
There are, too, Mr. C. H. W. Johns’s lectures 
on the same subject at King’s College, London, 
so that it is plain that London students can 
obtain well-qualified instructors in Sumerian 
and Assyrian on easy terms. This is the more 
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to be desired as English exploration on any 
large scale in Mesopotamia seems to be now a 
thing of the past, and we, the first nation to 
lay bare the treasures of archzeology to be found 
there, must henceforth, apparently, be content 
with studying and explaining the discoveries of 
others. 

The accounts of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, which has been doing for some 
time past much excellent and unobtrusive work 
in this respect, show that they have freed them- 
selves from debt without external assist- 
ance, and hope in future to conduct their 
business on ready - money principles. Few 
learned societies can say as much. One prin- 
ciple which has contributed to this happy state 
of things is that none of the officials of the 
Society derives any profit from his connexion 
with it. 








G. H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 


Tue death of Mr. G. H. Boughton, R.A., 
removes one of the most popular artists of the 
day, who had contributed steadily for many 
years to the Royal Academy, the New Gallery, 
and, earlier, the Grosvenor Gallery. Born 
near Norwich in 1833, he was taken to America 
in the next year, and taught himself to paint 
at Albany, where he took a studio, and soon 
achieved considerable local success. In 1856 
he visited England. In 1858 he made a sensa- 
tion with his ‘Winter Twilight’ in the New 
York Academy Gallery, and moved to New 
York in consequence. But he was soon per- 
suaded to start for Paris, which he reached in 
1860, and where he was a good deal influenced by 
the work of Edouard Frére. From France 
Boughton came to England for a short stay, but 
instead of returning to America as he proposed, 
he took a studio at 23, Newman Street, and 
very soon entered on the career of assured 
success and increasing honours which has since 
been his. He was made A.R.A. in 1879, and 
R.A. in 1896. Dealing largely in popular 
anecdote, he may be said almost to have made 
a corner in pretty Puritans, and his New 
England pictures were a great success. He 
was led to take up this line by his desire 
to get rid of the influence of Frére, in 
whose style he painted several Breton pictures. 
Devoted to a single model, who dominated 
his painting for years, he maintained a style 
and distinction which placed him above the 
ordinary popular artist. His genre pictures are 
not likely to survive as memorable works. For 
the Grolier Club of New York he did some 
excellent illustrations of Washington Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker History’ and MHawthorne’s 
‘Scarlet Letter.” A capable and liberally 
illustrated account of his life and work, by 
Mr. A. L. Baldry, was published in The Art 
Annual this Christmas, 








‘ARIOSTO’ IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, S.W. 

In connexion with Mr. Herbert Cook’s article 
on the above in last week’s Atheneum, and 
other articles which have appeared elsewhere, 
I have not noticed any reference to an interest- 
ing paper dealing incidentally with the subject 
(written and published before the Darnley 
‘ Ariosto’ changed hands) in the Rivista delle 
Biblioteche e degli Archivi of February- April, 
1904. The paper is written by Prof. Angelo 
Solerti, and comprises reproductions of four 
portraits (real or presumed) of Ariosto, in- 
cluding that now in the National Gallery. I 
should be pleased to lend Mr. Cook my copy of 
the article, if he has not already seen it. 
W. Roperts. 


THE 








SALES. 
AT Messrs. Christie's on the 2lst inst. Mr. E. 
ilayes's picture, Entrance to the Harbour, Messina, 
fetched 1207. 





The same firm sold on the 24th inst. the following 
engravings. After Turner: Liber Studiorum Plates : 
Chain of Alps and Hindhead Hill, by Say and 
Dunkarton, 60/. After Morland: Kustic Amusement 
and Rural Employment, by J. R. Smith (a pair), 
64/.; Delia in Town and Delia in the Country, by 
the same (a pair), 44/.; Inside of a Country 
Alehouse, by W. Ward, 33/.; A Visit to the Child 
at Nurse, by the same, 25/.; Mutual Confidences, 
by E. Bell, 312. After Hoppner: Mrs. Benwell, 
by W. Ward, 29!.; Lady Charlotte Greville, by 
J. Young, 582. ; Miss Paget as Psyche, by H. Meyer, 
55l. After Reynolds: Viscountess Crosbie, by 
W. Dickinson, 33/.; Lady Jane Halliday, by 
V. Green, 251. ; Mrs. Hartley and Child, by Sherwin, 
287.; Lady Taylor, by W. Dickinson, 58/.; Mrs. 
Beresford with the Marchioness Townshend and 
Mrs. Gardiner, by T. Watson. 447. After Romney : 
Mrs. North, by J. R. Smith, 1157. After Wheatley : 
Summer and Winter, by F. Bartolozzi, 91/. 








Aine-Art Gossiy. 


Ar the Bruton Gallery, next Wednesday, is 
the private view of a show of water-colours of 
Highland scenery by Mr. Finlay Mackinnon. 


Ar the Baillie Gallery, next Saturday, an 
exhibition opens of pictures and sketches by 
Mr. J. H. Donaldson, water-colour drawings by 
Mr. J. B. Yeats, and drawings and woodcuts 
by Miss Elinor M. Monsell. 

WE regret to notice the death of Mr. Robert 
Brough as the result of the recent railway 
accident at Cudworth. He was a young man, 
and one of the most promising artists of the 
day, a well-known exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy and the New Gallery. Scotch by 
birth, he had his art education partly in 
Scotland and partly in Paris. 

Last Wednesday, at Burlington House, two 
painters and an architect were chosen for 
honours, Mr. David Murray was made R.A., 
and Mr. David Farquharson and Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield were elected Associates. 


The Burlington Magazine for February con- 
tains editorial articles on ‘The Prospects of 
Contemporary Painting,’ ‘ The Strand Improve- 
ments’ (a protest against the County Council 
scheme), and ‘ The Insurance of Works of Art.’ 
The last-named article calls attention to a serious 
flaw in insurance practice which is of grave 
importance to owners of works of art. Mr. 
Charles Ricketts writes on the Watts Exhibition 
at Burlington House, and Mr. Lionel Cust, 
in a sixth article on the Royal Collections, 
deals with paintings by Lucas Cranach, one of 
which is reproduced in photogravure and three 
in collotype. The series of articles on the late 
Mr. J. S. Forbes’s collection of drawings by 
Millet is concluded. In this, her last paper, 
Julia Cartwright describes five crayon portraits 
of Rousseau, Diaz, Barye, Victor Dupré, and 
Desbrosses, together with a pastel of the painter’s 
first wife and a drawing of his second wife, all 
of which are reproduced in collotype. Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson publishes a woodcut of 
‘ Alexander’s Journey to the Sky,’ with an 
account of the legend; and among other 
articles are ‘ Whieldon Pottery in the British 
Museun,’ by Mr. R. L. Hobson; another of Mr. 
Clouston’s valuable contributions to the history 
of English furniture makers ; and a concluding 
paper on the Blackborne collection of lace, The 
correspondence includes an important letter by 
Mrs. Herringham on the proposed restoration of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, and an amusing criticism 
by Mr. James Weale on the recent article on 
the Van Eycks by M. Henri Bouchot. 

THE death, in his eightieth year, is re- 
ported of the landscape painter Valentin 
Ruths. His pictures, among the best-known 
of which are ‘ Treibeis auf der Elbe’ and ‘ Abend 
an der Oatsee,’ are for the most part representa- 
tions of the Baltic coast of Holstein and Ham- 
burg and its neighbourhood. He painted six 
large pictures for the Hamburg Kunsthalle, and 
many of his works are in the chief galleries of 
Berlin, Dresden, &c. 





OnE of the foremost writers on Venetian art 
has passed away in Gustav Ludwig. He was a 
native of Essen, but spent some years in Eng- 
land, and became a naturalized British subject. 
Few men have rivalled him in his knowledge of 
all that concerned the painters of Venice, and 
his careful researches enabled him to clear up 
many obscurities in their lives. It was he who 
first proved, among other things, that there 
was only one Bonifazio da Pitati, instead of 
three, as had been assumed. Of great interest 
and importance is the work on Carpaccio which 
he wrote conjointly with Pompeo Molmenti. 

Tue death is also announced of the popular 
Diisseldorf landscape painter Alfred Metzener. 

Messrs. CHRIsTIE's sale to-day is one of 
unusual importance and interest. Messrs. 
Lawrie, whose stock is being sold in conse- 
quence of the dissolution of partnership, have 
only dealt in the best pictures. The sale is 
strongest in examples of the Datch, Fiemish, and 
German artists. There is a beautiful picture 
by J. Ruysdael, which sold for as much as 
18,700 francs at Baron Denon’s sale in 1826, 
The characteristic little Metsu was at one time 
in the Hope Collection at Deepdene. 

Mrs, IsapertaA M. ANDERTON - DEBARBIERI, 
who died at Florence on the 20th inst., was 
correspondent for The Studio in Florence. 
She had lived in Italy some twenty-five 
years, and had an excellent knowledge of 
Italian language and literature. A collection of 
some of her writings will be shortly issued (in 
English) under the title ‘Tuscan Folk Stories 
and Sketches.’ She was a teacher at the Poggio 
Imperial Institute. 

M. Water Gay, of Paris, has presented to 
the Louvre one of the many interesting primi- 
tives which he lent to the exhibition held at 
the Pavillon de Marsan last year. It is ascribed 
to the Bourbon artist (or school) known as Le 
Maitre de Moulins, and was No. 113 in the 
exhibition. It is a portrait on panel of a young 
woman, and was at one time thought to repre- 
sent Yolande, sister of Louis XI. ; but she died 
in 1478, and the style of dress is of a much 
later period. By some authorities the picture 
is ascribed to Perréal, who was sent to England 
by Louis XII., and the compilers of the cata- 
logue suggest that it may represent Mary Tudor, 
who married Louis XII. after the death of 
Anne de Bretagne. 

THE death is announced at Paris of M. 
Ferdinand Levillain, the well-known sculptor 
and engraver. He studied under Lequien and 
Jouffroy, and had been an exhibitor since 1861 
at the Salon, where he obtained medals in 
1872, 1884, and in 1889. He was for many 
years a member of the committee of the Salon. 
There are ten examples of his work as a 
medalist in the Luxembourg, besides a fine 
bronz3 vase with a subject for the history of 
Diogenes. M. Levillain was born at Paris-Passy. 


Tue Fine-Arts Committee of the city of Paris 
have awarded the Lheureux Prize this year to 
M. Antonin Mercié, for his monument to Alfred 
de Musset. The prize is only of the value of 
3,000 francs, and is so arranged that one year 
it goes to an architect and the next to a 
sculptor. 








MUSIC 
The Oxford History of Music.—Vol. V. The 
Viennese Period. By W. H. Hadow. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
‘“‘Tue field is so wide, and the need of 
selection so obvious,” says the author, 
‘that it may be serviceable to explain ina 
few words the method which is here 
adopted, and the topics which are here dis- 
cussed.” In reviewing a book it is only 
fair to the writer, and also to the reader, to 
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ive a clear idea of the method adopted and 

e nature of the contents. 

The first chapter discusses ‘‘ the effect for 
good or ill of patronage”; the second con- 
cerns ‘‘ the structure of instruments and the 
careers of virtuosi’?; while from there 
onward the subject is the history of com- 

ition, on the basis of the various musical 
orms, from Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach to 
Schubert. The eighteenth century, until 
the last decade, presents a marked contrast 
to the nineteenth. To understand, there- 
fore, the treatment of Mozart by Arch- 
bishop Hieronymus at Salzburg, a know- 
ledge of life in high quarters is indis- 
pensable, while the defective education, 
vulgar habits, and coarse conversation of 
musicians in those days generally account 
in large measure for the low esteem in 
which they were held. Even Mozart, 
whose music is so pure and refined, was not, 
as the story of his life shows, free from a 
certain commonplaceness, which to some 
extent explains, if it does not altogether 
excuse, his treatment as a menial by the 
above-mentioned prelate. 

As regards patronage there were numerous 
Court appointments throughout Europe, 
while the aristocracy followed suit by 
maintaining ‘‘a private orchestra as an 
essential part of its retinue’; it was 
a custom, and only in some instances a 
matter of personal taste. This patronage 
was, for the most part, frankly that of 
master and servant; Haydn, it is true, 
was highly esteemed at Eisenstadt, and 
allowed considerable freedom, yet in various 
ways he must have felt his position a 
humble one. But he was of a sanguine 
disposition, and declared that the quiet 
secluded life which he led at Esterhiz 
forced him to become original. Mr. Hadow’s 
verdict is that ‘‘the system in general was 
not well qualified to raise the dignity of art 
or to increase the self-respect of the artist,” 
and that statement we fully endorse. Our 
author’s second point, the effect which the 
‘‘ structure of instruments and the careers 
of virtuosi’’ had uron the art, is one of con- 
siderable impo ' Violin playing pro- 
gressed by re i strides, while notable 
performers—Tart.ni, Veracini, Locatelli, 
Geminiani, and others—displayed their gifts 
in various European capitals, and thus, 
through their music, influenced players 
and composers. Mr. Hadow notes that 
advance in technique is apt to lead to 
pure virtuosity. Possibly, however, artists 
thus tempted to “ treat resource as an end 
in itself” had not genius enough to make 
so wise a use of it as was made by such 
masters as Bach, Tartini, Mozart, or Beet- 
hoven. 

The volume is supposed to deal with 
the Viennese period, to which, strictly, 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach does not be- 
long. But his influence on Haydn was 
so direct and strong that he could not 
well be omitted; moreover, he laid the 
foundations of the classical sonata on which 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven erected such 
magnificent works. The services which he 
thus rendered to his art were great, and 
they have been fully recognized by many 
historians. But he was something more 
than a pioneer. Mr. Hadow is fully aware 
of certain weaknesses in many of his piano- 
forte sonatas, but later, in speaking of 





oratorio, he refers to the beauty, emotional 
and dramatic strength of much of the music 
in ‘Die Israeliten in der Wiiste,’ a work 
which he considers ‘eminently worth 
reviving at the present day.”’ 

Gluck, in connexion with the reform of 
the opera, naturally has a chapter all to 
himself. The aims and achievements of that 
great man are well described; but the 
author could not be expected to say any- 
thing really new about such matters. He 
points out clearly the different views taken 
of opera by Gluck and his great successor 
Mozart. ‘‘ When I sit down to write an 
opera,” said Gluck, ‘“‘I endeavour before 
all things to forget that I am a musician.” 
To Mozart such a confession, says Mr. 
Hadow, ‘‘ would have seemed little short of 
artistic blasphemy.”’ In the account of Schu- 
bert’s operas the titles are given in a foot- 
note, ‘Rosamunde’ among them. The next 
sentence in the text, referring to ‘‘ the exqui- 
site incidental music which he wrote for 
Helmine von Chezy’s ‘Rosamunde,’ ’’ shows 
that that name ought not to have been 
included in the list. In connexion with 
oratorio Spohr is, of course, named, and in 
that branch of music he is described “as 
the most conspicuous figure between C. P. E. 
Bach and Mendelssohn.” Our author might 
almost have said the ‘‘ only” one. 

The chapter on ‘The Growth of the 
Sonata’ is very clear and instructive. Speak- 
ing of the “absence of distinctive themes” 
in a sonata by Emanuel Bach, Mr. Hadow 
adds that he was ‘“ preoccupied with 
clearing the outlines of his form.” We 
doubt whether that was the real cause; 
in Haydn, after Emanuel Bach had 
well established the form, we occasionally 
find absence of distinctive themes in the 
exposition of a sonata movement. 

From Emanuel Bach Mr. Hadow pro- 
ceeds to Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Schubert, and what he has to say respect- 
ing their works is for the most part sound 
and sensible; we cannot, however, under- 
stand exactly what he means concerning 
Beethoven’s overtures— viz., that though 
containing some magnificent music, “ they 
are not comparable as landmarks to his 
achievement in the stricter forms.” The 
absence, with few exceptions, of technical 
language, renders the volume acceptable to 
general as well as musical readers. 








Busical Gossiy, 


THe Bach Choir concert at the Horticul- 
tural Hall, Westminster, yesterday week was 
interesting, but too long. Of the four motets 
with which the programme opened, Byrd’s 
‘“Bow Thine ear, O Lord,” and Morley’s 
‘*Nolo mortem peccatoris” were the most 
striking ; they represent a glorious period in 
the history of British sacred art. S. S. Wesley’s 
anthem for double chorus, ‘‘O Lord, Thou art 
my God,” contains some fine music, though the 
composer’s inspiration was not at white heat 
throughout ; anyhow, the work was not heard 
to best advantage with the accompaniment 
played on the pianoforte—a necessity in this 
case, as there is as yet no organ in the building. 
The motet “ Blessing, Glory, Wisdom, and 
Thanks” was sung, a work formerly, though 
without good reason, attributed to Bach. In 
view of the name which the choir bears, a 
genuine specimen of that master would have 
been more fitting. The programme included 
part-songs and various pianoforte solos. Mr. 





Leonard Borwick was the pianist, and he gave 
an artistic rendering of Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue. Brahms’s second set of 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini served to 
show his skill, and he is a delightful interpreter 
of Scarlatti, of whom he played three Allegros ; 
these pieces, nevertheless, seemed to us out 
of keeping with the general character of the 
programme, Dr. Walter Davies has a fine 
choir, and if the balance of tone was not always 
satisfactory, the singing on the whole was 
impressive. 


MLE. GUILHERMINA Sucera, a performer on 
the ’cello from Oporto, made her first appear- 
ance in London at the Bechstein Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, under the auspices of the 
Curtius Concert Club. She played Dvordk’s 
Concerto in B minor, Op. 104, an unwise selec- 
tion for a début. The music is not truly cha- 
racteristic of the Bohemian composer, and with 
pianoforte accompaniment it sounded very dry. 
Even with interesting works such as the violin 
concertos of Mendelssohn and Max Bruch the 
effect under such conditions is dull. Violinists 
and ’cellists, if they give chamber concerts, 
would do well, in their own interest, to confine 
themselves to chamber music. Mlle. Suggia 
has good technique, and ina Svendsen Romance 
displayed marked refinement. Mr. Howard- 
Jones was the pianist, and in short solos by 
Beethoven, Glazounow, Brahms, and Liszt he 
created a highly favourable impression. He is 
a thoroughly sound player and intelligent inter- 
preter. 


Mr. Harotp Baver gave the third and last 
of a series of three pianoforte recitals at the 
X£olian Hall on Tuesday afternoon. As regards 
touch and technique he satisfies all require- 
ments. He played two important pieces by 
Chopin, the Fantasia in ¥ minor and the Ballade 
in A flat, and though both performances were 
very fine, we do not consider Mr. Bauer to the 
Chopin manner born ; his reading especially of 
the first-named was a little too serious. The 
rendering of the fine Prélude, Choral et Fugue, 
by César Franck, was a triumph for the pianist, 
while in a quiet piece by Arensky he showed 
refinement, and in a not uninteresting one 
by Balakireff he proved his complete mastery 
of the key-board. Mr. Bauer is undoubtedly 


one of the most satisfactory pianists of the 


present day. 

Av Bechstein Hall last Sunday afternoon 
was held the inaugural orchestral concert of the 
newly formed Concert Club. The band, con- 
sisting of forty-seven instrumentalists, drawn 
mainly from the London Symphony Orchestra, 
was under the direction of Seiior Fernandez 
Arbos, who proved an admirable conductor. 
Excellent performances were given of the 
Overture to ‘Die Zauberfléite’ and Wagner's 
‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ the playing being clear and 
animated. A new and pleasing intermezzo by 
Sefior Arbos, styled ‘Arabian Night,’ and 
notable for engaging Spanish rhythms, met with 
a hearty welcome. Herr Benno Schinberger 
played Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, 


Tue first Monday Subscription Concert at 
the olian Hall this week attracted a good 
audience. Madame Roger-Miclos, the clever 
French pianist, and M. Johannes Wolff were 
the instrumentalists, and Mr. Stanley Adams 
the vocalist. The programme included the 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata and Grieg’s Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte in ¢ minor. 


Mr. Boris Hamsourc, brother of Mark 
Hambourg, the pianist, gave a ’cello recital on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Bechstein Hall. 
He has good tone and excellent technique. 
His rendering of a fine Etude by J. L. Duport, 
also of a Prelude by Bach, both for ’cello solo, 
proved him to be a sound artist. He played on 
a fine-toned instrument. 


Beruioz's ‘Childhood of Christ’ was an- 
nounced for first performance by the Royal 
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Choral Society last Thursday. The English 
version of the text used was probably the 
one by Paul England in the new Novello edition 
of the work. Berlioz’s sacred trilogy was pro- 
duced at Paris in 1854, though one section, ‘ La 
Fuite en te,’ had already been performed 
four years previously. Henry F. Chorley 
translated the poem for an edition published 
by Cramer in 1855, but the work does not 
appear to have been heard in England until 
December 30th, 1880, when it was brought to 
a hearing at Manchester under the late Sir 
Charles Hallé. 


Tue directors of the Philharmonic Society 
have issued the prospectus of their ninety- 
fourth season. The following is the list of 
works to be performed ‘‘for the first time at 
these concerts”: Edward German’s ‘ Welsh 
Rhapsody’; Arthur Hervey’s tone-poem ‘In 
the East’; Sir A. Mackenzie’s new ‘ Canadian 
Rhapsody’; Sir C. Stanford’s Violin Con- 
certo ; César Franck’s ‘ Symphonic Variations’ 
for piano and orchestra ; Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés- 
midi d@’un Faune’; Saint-Saéns’s first ’Cello 
Concerto, and ‘ Africa’ Fantasia for piano and 
orchestra ; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘ Antar’ Sym- 
phony ; Paul Juon’s Symphony in a ; and two 
* Bohemian Dances’ by Alberto Randegger, jun. 
Pablo Casalo, the Spanish ’cellist, will appear 
at one of the concerts. 


Mr. A. Scuutz-Curtius announces a Richter 
Concert at the Queen’s Hall on March 27th, 
in conjunction with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. The programme will be devoted to 
Wagner and Beethoven, the latter being repre- 
sented by his ‘ Eroica,’ given ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
a@ note stating that the composer died on 
March 27th. According to all accounts, how- 
ever, Beethoven died shortly before six o’clock 
on the afternoon of March 26th, 1827. 


THE programme of the fourth concert given 
by Miss Grace Sunderland and Mr. Frank 
Thistleton, at Broadwood’s on January 3lst, 
includes a Quartet Sonata for flute, violin, 
‘cello, and pianoforte, by Johann Friedrich 
Fasch (1688-1758), and a Quartet Concerto 
by Evarista Felice dall’ Abaco (1675 - 1725), 
first known performances in England. 


THE season of opera at Covent Garden will 
commence on May Ist. Two cycles of the 
‘Ring ’ will be given underthe direction of Dr. 
Hans Richter, May Ist, 2nd, 4th. and 6th, 
and 10th, 12th, 13th, and 15th. ‘Das Rhein- 
gold’ will begin at 830; ‘Die Walkiire’ 
and ‘Siegfried’ at 5; and Gétterdiimmerung’ 
at 4.30, hours showing that there will be no 
cuts. Engagements have already been made 
with Mesdames Morena (of Munich), Wittich, 
Reinl, Kniipfer-Egli, and Kirkby Lunn, and 
MM. Burrian, Ernst Kraus, van Rooy, Reiss, 
and Whitehill. 


Tue degree of Doctor of Music, honoris 
causd, has been conferred by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on Mr. William Stevenson Hoyte, 
organist and choirmaster of All Saints’, Mar- 
garet Street, for over six-and-thirty years. 


Sir A. C. Mackenzie will lecture on the 
music of Bohemian composers at the Royal 
Institution on Saturdays, February 4th, 11th, 
and 18th. 


The Musical Times for February states 
that Mr. T. W. Taphouse’s books and instru- 
ments will shortly be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 


THe death is announced of Mr. William 
Stuartson Collard, formerly one of the most 
active members of the firm of Collard & Collard. 
His great-uncle, Frederick William Collard, 
who was in partnership with Muzio Clementi, 
took out patents in 1811 for notable improve- 
ments in the making of pianofortes. W. S. 
ollard, who was three times Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians, retired 
from the business eight years ago. The’ present 
head is his brother, Mr. J. Clementi Collard. 





Le Ménestrel of January 22nd furnishes 
details of a scheme for a theatre at Ostend on 
the lines of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus. The 
idea originated with Herr van Dyck. The King 
is strongly in favour of it, and the architects 
Van Dievoet of Brussels and Stordian of Ant- 
werp have been consulted. About 60,000/. 
would be required for the building of the 
theatre, and it is stated that nearly half that 
sum has already been guaranteed. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 

8un. Concert Club, 3 30, Bechstein Hall. 

— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

_ Sunday League, 7. Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Subscription Concert, 8 30 olian Hall. 
Tvs. sper Sunderland and Mr. F. Thistleton’s Concert, 1 Broad- 

w "8. 

Tucrs. Miss Maud MacCarthy’s Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

_ Miss Katie Moss’s Vocal Recital, 8 30, Hechstein Hall. 
Sar. Mr. Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
_ Mr. Lamond’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 


DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


His Masesty’s.—‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ played in 
Three Acts. 

AVENUE.—‘ The Chosen People,’ a Play in Three Acts. 
By Kugen Tschirikoff. 

TrERRY’s.—‘ Mrs. Dering’s Divorce,’ a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By Percy Fendall. 

ImpFRIaL.— King Henry V.,’ played in Four Acts. 


Tue revival at His Majesty’s of ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing’ differs little from 
previous representations of Shakspearean 
comedy at the same house. Splendid as a 
spectacle, it is also respectable as interpreta- 
tion. More than one character is played as 
well as can be hoped under existing con- 
ditions, and the performance has an ensemble 
such as was rarely, if ever, obtainable in the 
days of Macready and Charles Kean, the 
remotest, virtually, to which modern memory 
extends. Against the elaboration of the 
whole it is futile to protest. In presence of 
the modern taste for pageantry, a manage- 
ment which refused to supply it would 
simply court disaster. It may justly be 
urged that no dramatist of Tudor times— 
Shakspeare himself not excepted—would 
have dreamt of refusing spectacular effects 
such as are now supplied, had there been 
a chance of obtaining them. The scenic 
effects and the accessories generally are, 
moreover, the best in their way, nothing in 
them being trivial or tawdry. Music such as 
is supplied by Mr. Raymond Roze is in the 
full sense illuminative ; the scenery conveys 
happily anidea of lifein Sicily in the sixteenth 
century, dress and armour are characteristic 
of a period of extreme luxury, and the 
revels that are exhibited are characteristic 
as well as beautiful. The only thing we 
have, perhaps ungraciously, to urge, is that 
we have been more impressed by the beauty 
and poetry of the play when we have seen it 
in a simpler setting. 

Some of Mr. Tree’s innovations are to be 
commended. So soon as we realize that the 
scene of the mimic action is Messina, and 
not the Bankside; that the characters are 
Italians and Spaniards, not Englishmen of 
the Tudor epoch; and that the time of 
year, as is distinctly stated in the play, is 
July, the appropriateness of making the 
revels take place al fresco is recognized. 
Gain attends the added importance assigned 
to the love interest between Claudio and 
Hero, into which is infused more romance 
and passion than have previously been 
allotted it. ‘‘We are in love’s world”’ 
in the play, and love’s magic is in the 
air in which a transformation such as 
that of Benedick and Beatrice is accom- 











plished. Wholly commendable is the 
restored scene in Hero’s chamber, in which 
the future bride is dressed by Margaret 
and Ursula for her prospective nuptials. Of 
the details introduced into the action, some 
are helpful and others are trivial. Change 
for its own sake is no more to be approved 
in the acting than in the printed text. As 
a whole the performance commended itself 
warmly to the public, a fact that in itself 
conveys no particular message to the 
student. It may be seen with pleasure, 
and accepted as indicative of the kind of 
entertainment which is henceforward to be 
expected. Mr. Tree imparted to Benedick 
much humour. Miss Winifred Emery’s 
Beatrice had both espiéglerie and tender- 
ness, and was a fine piece of comedy 
with something of the grand style. Mr. 
Basil Gill as Claudio and Miss Miriam 
Clements as Hero were excellent. Dog- 
berry, Verges, Don Pedro, Don John, and 
Leonato found good interpretation. 

To the initiative of the German company 
now in possession of the Great Queen Street 
Theatre is due the appearance at the Avenue 
of a “St. Petersburg dramatic company ” 
in a characteristically Russian play. The 
venture is, indeed, announced as ‘under 
the auspices of Mr. J. T. Grein,”’ founder 
and arch-patron of German comedy in 
England. Whether the motive of the 
organizers of the experiment is wholly 
benevolent, or whether it is an outcome of 
a species of tension between St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin, and has an oblique pur- 
pose of showing the superiority of Teutonic 
to Slav wit, we know not. The experi- 
ment itself has moderate interest, and 
is less satisfactory than that of the 
Rotterdam dramatic company which in 1880 
introduced us, in ‘Anne-Mie,’ to a drama 
of domestic life of palpitating interest, and 
in Charlotte Beersmans to the best of many 
imitators of Ristori. The motive in ‘The 
Chosen People,’ originally called ‘ The Jews,’ 
is chiefly political, which may account for 
the prohibition of its performance on 
Russian boards, and its aim is to show 
Hebrew aspiration to a national life as em- 
bodied in Zionism, together with Russian 
persecution of the Jew. It is unjust to 
pronounce an opinion upon a work on 
the presentation of a life known only by 
report. It is, however, to speak favourably 
of the acting to say that it conformed to 
German methods rather than English. 

First produced at Providence, Rhode 
Island, a couple of years ago, ‘ Mrs. Dering’s 
Divorce’ has been since seen in England in 
many country and suburban theatres, and 
has at length found its way to the West- 
End. It is one of those pieces, of growth 
completely modern, the action of which 
begins after the pronunciation of a decree 
nist, and shows the means by which the 
subjugation of the husband is re-effected, 
and relations once found intolerable are 
resumed. The condition of affairs—first 
perhaps indicated in the ‘ Divorgons’ of 
MM. Sardou and de Najac—has been dealt 
with in many subsequent plays, the latest 
and perhaps the most familiar of which is 
‘The Freedom of Suzanne.’ In that of Mr. 
Fendall the treatment is inexpert and uncon- 
vincing. No reason for separation exists, 
and consequently no reason for reunion. 
People who love one another do not take 
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steps to obtain a collusive divorce just 
because they have fallen on evil days—or, 
if they do so, lose all claim upon sympathy. 
The raison d'étre of the piece seems to 
consist in the fact that it exhibits Mrs. 
Langtry in a ‘society part.” In this it 
obtains a measure of triumph, since, granted 
that such a character exists, the actress 
shows its lighter phases with some success. 

Four years after its first exhibition at the 
Lyceum Mr. Lewis Waller revives at the 
Imperial his version of ‘ King Henry V.’ 
Some changes of no special importance have 
been made in the cast, the principal con- 
sisting of the substitution of Miss Mary 
Rorke for Miss Lily Hanbury as Chorus. 
Mr. Waller plays with much vigour and 
some passion as the monarch, and Miss 
Sarah Brooke remains acceptable as Katha- 
rine. The entire performance has many 
elements of popularity, and is, indeed, 
creditable in most respects. Especially 
commendable are the scenes of Pistol with 
Nym and Bardolph, which, while free from 
the extravagance regrettably noticeable in 
many recent performances of Shakspearean 
comedy, have abundance of vigour and 
vivacity. 








The Arden Shalespeare: The Taming of the 
Shrew. Edited by R. Warwick Bond. (Methuen 
& Co.)—Twelve volumes have now been issued 
of the ‘‘Arden Shakespeare,” which we have from 
time to time pronounced charming in its general 
excellence of design and performance. The 
present issue maintains in all respects the 
character of its predecessors, and, indeed, of the 
competence of Mr. Bond for the task he has 
fulfilled there could be no doubt ; it is sufficient 
to refer to his recent exhaustive edition of Lyly’s 
* Works,’ and his still more recent large share 
in the first volume of the variorum edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, now in course 
of publication by Messrs. Bell and Bullen. 
Editorial care is not the less required because 
what may be called the farcical comedy of ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew’ occupies but a very 
inferior position in Shakspeare’s works, and is 
admittedly not entirely his. 

Founded in the first place on the old play, 
author unknown, called ‘The Taming of a 
Shrew’; then revised, with additions from Gas- 
coigne’s ‘Supposes,’ the author being again un- 
known, and the revision itself non-extant, it was 
finally licked into the shape we now possess by 
Shakspeare himself. Such we ourselves believe 
to be its genesis, and such we believe to be 
the generally received opinion of Shakspearean 
scholars, though speculation, much of it self- 
destructive, has been rife on the subject. All 
that is known, or has been suggested, of its 
origin, is duly set forth by Mr. Bond in his 
elaborate introduction to the play. 

The progress of the ‘‘ Arden Shakespeare” has 
hitherto been somewhat slow. Designed and 
begun in 1899 by Prof. Dowden, and under 
his general editorship—he himself has contri- 
buted three volumes to the series—it is now 
under the general care of Mr. W. J. Craig, the 
editor of the ‘King Lear’ volume. All the 
remaining plays are now in progress under the 
care of the several editors to whom they have 
been assigned, so that a more rapid issue may 
shortly be expected, 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


Tue Shakspeare star is in the ascendant. In 
addition to the revivals of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’ and ‘ King Henry V.,’ which we this 
week chronicle, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is to 
be given at the Imperial, and ‘ Hamlet,’ with 
Mr. H. B. Irving as the Dane, at the Adelphi. 





Another Hamlet is also promised, that of Mr. 
Martin Harvey, which has been seen in Dublin, 
and will be given in London on May 15th. 


Tue revival of Shakspeare is less due to the 
renewal of interest in repertory theatres, many 
schemes for which, of no great promise, are 
current, than to the impossibility of securing 
dramatic novelties fulfilling the requirements 
of an ignorant and exigent public. 

Ir is a subject of much regret that Miss 
Viola Tree has been prevented by illness from 
appearing as Hero in her father’s revival of 
‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ The part was 
taken at shortest notice by Miss Miriam 
Clements. 

‘Le PatrimoINe,’ a three-act comedy of M. 
Ambroise Janvier, produced at the Odéon, 
shows the attempts to protect the fortune of a 
girl whose father, a pronounced libertine, 
is spending it on his mistresses. The 
latest of these, Mrs. Williams, an extravagant 
American, forms so strong a sentiment for the 
girl whose dot she is in the way of con- 
suming, that she reduces her tariff to a mini- 
mum. This disagreeable work was not specially 
well played. 

‘Petite Peste,’ a three-act comedy by M. 
Romain Coolus, given at the Vaudeville, has 
also an uncomfortable plot. Marceline, the 
heroine, played by Mlle. Marthe Regnier, elects, 
at the fall of the curtain, to be the mistress 
rather than the wife of a middle-aged viveur, 
from whom she receives an offer of marriage. 

Mapame Bernuarpt has accepted from M. 
Leloir, of the Comédie Franeaise, a four-act 
comedy, which she will produce towards the 
close of the season. 

At the Théatre de [(Giuvre M. Lugne-Poé 
promises ‘La Fille de Jorio,’ translated from 
D’Annunzio ; ‘ Dionysos,” by M. Gasquet ; and 
a rendering of the ‘ Elektra’ of Herr Hugo de 
Hofmansthal, in which Mile. Suzanne Despres 
will play the heroine. 

Tue Grillparzer Prize has been awarded to 
Gerhart Hauptmann for his play ‘Der arme 
Heinrich.’ This is the third time that he has 
won it, it having been bestowed on him in 
previous years for ‘Fuhrmann Henschel’ and 
* Hannele.’ 


MISCELLANEA 
aaigiciin 
‘THE LAIRDS OF FIFE,’ 
14, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W. 
Can any of your readers explain a copy of 
this book which has lately come into my pos- 
session’? The title-page is as follows :— 
“The | Lairds of Fife | a Tale | By the anthor of 
‘Marriage.’ | Veluti in Speculum | In Three Volumes 
| 4 I. | Edinburgh : | Printed For Constable & Co. 








The point, of course, is that this title-page 
ascribes the authorship to Miss Ferrier, the 
writer of ‘Marriage. There was an earlier 
edition, which omits the words “A Tale by the 
Author of ‘ Marriage,’” adds after Constable’s 
name ‘‘and Hurst, Chance & Co., London,” 
and is dated 1828. 

The earlier edition is in the British Museum ; 
the later is not. I can find no mention of the 
book in Halkett and Laing, or in Cushing, and 
I can find no reference to it in any biblio- 
graphical work, or in Miss Ferrier’s ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ edited by J. A. Doyle in 1848. 

All this negative evidence would seem to 
show that Miss Ferrier had nothing to do with 
the volumes. Yet, as she was living until 1854, 
and actually published ‘Destiny’ in Edin- 
burgh in 1831, it seems strange that she should 
not have objected to an incorrect ascription. 

Cuas. P. Jonnson. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. R.—F, P. W.—J. W.—P. A. S. 
—received. 

K. M.—Later. 

G. E. W.—Will insert in new form, 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE 
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A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSES 
‘LIFE OF NAPOLEON.’ 

LIFE of NAPOLEON I. By J. Holland 
ROSE, Litt. D., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Largely compiled from New Materials taken 
from the British Official Records. In 2 vols. post 8yo, 
with Maps and Plans. Fourth Edition. 10s. net. 

ORIGINAL EDITION, with numerous Illustrations, 

2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. By John 
HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of ‘The Life of 
Napoleon I.’ Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON and ENGLAND, 1803- 
1813. A Study from Unprinted Documents. By P. 
COQUELLE. Translated from the French by GORDON 
D. KNOX, Balliol College, Oxford. With a Preface by 
Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, Author of ‘The Life of 
Napoleon I.,’ &c. Post 8vo, ds. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY in 
RELATION to SIR HUDSON LOWE. By R. C. 
SEATON, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. With a Portrait of Sir H. Lowe. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


The FOUNDATIONS of MODERN 
EUROP. Twelve Lectures delivered at the University 
of London. By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of 
‘A New Student’s Atlas of English History,’ ‘ Greco- 
Roman Institutions,’ ‘ History of Civilisation,’ & 
Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 

CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S ‘ PEPYS.’ 

The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A. 


F.R.S., Clerk of the Works and Secretary to the 
Admiralty. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in 
the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow and 
President of the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B, 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In8 vols. post 8vo, 5s. net each. 
ORIGINAL EDITION, in 10 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. €d. net each. 


ECONOMIC INQUIRIES and 
STUDIES. By Sir ROBERT GIFFEN,K.C.B. 2 vols 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


NYASALAND under the FOREIGN 
OFFICE. By H. L. DUFF, of the British Central 
Africa Administration. With Illustrations from 
Photcgraphs and Sketches by the Author, anda Mary 
of Nyasaland. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


GEORGE MORLAND: his Life and 
Works. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D 
With 43 Coilotype Plates and a Frontispiece in Colours, 
Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 

Alsoa LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 100 Copies, printed 
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SAMUEL COUSINS. By A. Whitman, 
Author of ‘The Print Collectors’ Handbook,’ ‘S. W. 
Reynolds,’ &c. With 32 Collotype Plates and a Photo 
gravure Frontispiece. Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


HOW to COLLECT OLD FUR- 
NITURE. By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author 
of ‘Iliustrated History of Furniture,’ &c. With 4¢ 
Plates and numerous cther Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW to IDENTIFY PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D. With Chapters on the Painting of Miniature 
by ALYN WILLIAMS, R.B.A With 40 Plates, illus- 
trating upwards of 70 Miniatures. Post 8vo, és. net. 


HOW to IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 
A Handbook for Collectors ef English Pottery and 
Porcelain. By-Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON, Witb 
40 Plates and numerous Reproductions of Marks. Sixth 
Thousand. Pest 8vo, ds. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLAREMONT WITT, MA. With 35 Illus 
trations. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, ds, net. 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME.—Post 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Plates 
and 95 other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By 

H. C. MARILLIER. 
Previously published in this Series :—REYNOLDS—BURNE 
JONES — GAINSBOROUGH — LEIGHTON — MILLAIS— 
ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS. 


BELL'S MINIATURE SERIES OF GREAT 
WRITERS. 
Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, ls. net; or in limp leather, with 
Protogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 

Niw ready:—CHAUCER. By Rev. W. Tuckwell.—COLE 
RIDGE. By Dr. Garnett. C.B.—SHAKESPEARE. By 
Alfred Ewen.—DE QUINCEY. By H. S. Salt.—DICKENS 
By W. Teignmouth Shore. Others to follow. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
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POETICAL WORKS. 


THE COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION IN SIX VOLUMES, 
Price 36s. net, is 


NOW COMPLETE. 


NEW STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRAND BABYLON HOTE! L 


TALES of the FIVE TOWNS. By Arnold Bennett, Author of ‘ Anna of the Five Towns,’ &c.. 


Crown 8v« Aes oth, 6s. 


** All the storie 


—_———_ — 


of 80 goo xl a ¢ qu ality that nobody need despair of the fate of the short story so long as suc 
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A STORY OF THE NAPOLEONIC CAMPAIGNS. 


FLEUR-DE-CAMP: a Daughter of France. 
The ISLAND of TRANQUIL DELIGHTS. 


Cruising in the South Seas With Illustrations 


HUMOURS of CYCLING. By Jerome K. Jerome, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


W. PETT RIDGE, J. F. SULLIVAN, and others. A NEW EDITION. 


By A. Godric Campbell. 
By C. Warren Stoddard, Author of ‘Summer 


Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


. net. 


H. G. Wells, Barry Pain, Clarence Rook, 


ls, net. 
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The ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Chris Healy, Author of‘ Heirs of Reuben. 


ch to say that there are not half a dozen known authors who could have produced this remarkable book 
page, sakes compe els the intere st of the reader from s start to finish sh. ~-e Alto gether, Mr, Healy may be congratt ulate “on a novel of exc eptic 
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Humorous Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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SATURN and its SYSTEM. With 13 Plates. 


cloth, 6s 
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The LUCK of BELLA BARTON. By 
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The REDEMPTION of DAMIAN 
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it down uatil the end is reached 


CELIA’S FORTUN E. 
Times.—“ A well-told story.” By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Scotsman.—“ Celia is @ sweet and lovable heroine.” 
Outlook. —* The novel shows Miss Sergeant's power at its ripest.” 
Manchester Courier.—* Well written, and full of vigorous interest.” 


FAVOURS FROM FRAN CE. 
y SARAH TYTLER. 
World.—‘‘ Miss Sarah — is always eeu je, and has seldom 
been more certain to please t! han by her latest novel. Miss Tytler has 
evolved a charming story.’ 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE. 


Translated into English Verse by C. POTTER 

Aberdeen Press.—* This translation has led us to read again the great 
poem of Dante. It is a translation to be read with pleasure and 
profit. The verse in English has music and rhythm, it glides easily 
along. and it bears with it the meaning - gy poet in such a measure 
that the English reader may readily grasp it. 

Liverpool Courier.—“ Mr. Potter's translation is well written and 
pleasant to read.” 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO. 18, Bouverie St., E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 
CYPRUS. 
By ©. V. BELLAMY, F.G.S. MLC. 


Printed in Colours; size 30 by 22 inches; scale 
53 miles to an inch (1:3 48,480), 

Accompanied by a 16-page pamphlet explaining 
-briefly the characteristics of the various formations 
as they occur. 

This Map and the accompanying Key thereto 
are the result of observations extending over a 
period of five years during which the compiler 
“was stationed in the Island. 

Prices : Coloured sheet, 6s.; post free, 63. 5d. 
Mounted to fold in case, 8s. 6d. ; post free, 8%. 9d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD'S GEOLOGICAL 
ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 
Preceded by a Description of the Geological Struc- 
ture of Great Britain and its Counties, and of the 
Features Observable along the Principal Lines of 

Railway. 


By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S, F.G.S. 


Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-Page 
Plates of Fossils, 149 pages of Text, illustrated 
by 17 Sections and Views. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d, net. 

**Crammed full of information of the best quality......The 


work reflects credit on author, editor, and publisher, and 
- deserves to prove a success.” —Geological Magazine. 


Detailed Prospectus on application, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 138, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 
& ss d, 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES - 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 
COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an Account of the 


Flag, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





«*T’ll note you in my book of memory.”—Suaxsrexe. 
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FREE SAMPLE 
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M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Liwirep, Belfast and London. 
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In Chaps and Chilblains 
Vy INOLIA CREAM 


affords instant relief, 


Is. 1}4. and 1s. 9d. per Box. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ie best pase ce for 
ACIDITY of the BIOMACH "HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION. 
And Safest oy for Tvelicate Constitutions, 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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MR. NASH'S LIST. 


——~— 


A BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


NOW READY, large crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH 
INFLUENCE 


ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME, 


Examiner in Spanish in the University of London, 


STANDARD.—‘‘ Major Hume’s volume is a 
most valuable contribution to literary history, and 
- — of English critical scholarship at its 


tTORNING POST. —“ A fascinating book— 
fascinating, that is, for readers of literary tastes.” 





READY ON WEDNESDAY, February 1, 
Demy 8vo, price 73. 6d, 


THE 
TRUTH ABOUT THE TSAR, 


And the Present State of Russia. 
By CARL JOUBERT, 
Author of ‘ Russia as it Really Is.’ 


*.* As the demand for this volume will be 
enormous, the public should order it at once from 
their bookseller or librarian. Mr. Carl Joubert has 
lived nine years in Russia, and he knows more 
about the internal condition of the country than 
any other writer on the subject. Special informa- 
tion for this new book has been supplied by officials 
who are to-day in the entowraye of the Tsar. 





READY SHORTLY. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, price 12s. 6d. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN 
PEACE AND WAR. 


Recollections of a Military Attaché. 


By Col. the Hon. F, A. WELLESLEY, 
Formerly British Military Attaché in Russia. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NEXT WEEK. 
Demy 8vo, 2 vols. price 24s, net. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
TWO EMPERORS, 


William II. of Germany and Francis Joseph 
of Austria. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
SOPHY BUNCE. 


By THOMAS COBB. 


(Shortly, 
THE OTHER WORLD. 


By F,. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


THE GOLDEN THREAD. 
By TOM GALLON. 

THE LETTERS WHICH 

NEVER REACHED HIM. 


ANONYMOUS. 
[Fifth Edition, 





London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32, Bedford Street. 





HARPER'S 


FOR FEBRUARY, 
NOW READY. 


Abridged Contents. 


RADIUM THE CAUSE OF THE EARTH'S 
HEAT. 
By Prof, E. RUTHERFORD, F.R.S. 
SPECIAL MESSENGER. A Story. 
By ROBT, W. CHAMBERS. 


THE YOUTH OF MARY STUART. 
(An Unpublished MS.) 
By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


FLANAGAN AND STEVEY TODD. A Story. 
By ARTHUR COLTON. 


DO ANIMALS THINK? 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 
By Mrs. HOMPHRY WARD, 


THE GREAT LA SALLE. 
By HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


THE WORD BUSINESS. 
By KICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


STUDIES IN MARINE BIOLOGY. 
By W. 8. HARWOOD. 


“THE LAND OF A HUNDRED CASTLES” 
(WALES). By ERNEST RHYS. 


Other Short Stories, &c., and 
A PROFUSION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE MARATHON MYSTERY. 


By BURTON E, STEVENSON, 
Author of ‘The Holladay Case.’ 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 


A tale of mystery and its unravelling by non- 
professional detectives of striking ingenuity—a 
newspaper reporter and a lawyer’s clerk. The 
plot is unusual, full of surprises, and the handling 
is masterful, 


RED HUNTERS AND THE 
ANIMAL PEOPLE. 


By C. A. EASTMAN (“Chiyesa”). 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth extra, 5s. 


The author, a cultured and talented Sioux 
Indian, has here collected the legends of his 
people, which show how the race has been imbued 
with the belief in the brotherhood of the ‘‘animal 
people” to man, ‘They are full of a quaint 
humour, pathos, and tragedy, and always show a 
close communion with nature and ‘the great 
mystery.” 


THE STRATEGY OF GREAT 
RAILROADS. 


By FRANK H, SPEARMAN, 
Crown 8vo, 11 Maps, 7s. 6d. 

During the last five years extraordinary struggles 
have arisen between the contending financial in- 
terests for supremacy in control among American 
railroads. The absorbing story of the strategy of 
those fights is set forth concisely in this volume, 
which has real fascination. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 





Mr. JOHN LANE desires to call atten- 
tion to a volume which he has just 
published as a Tercentenary Memorial 
of the first appearance of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
namely,a new LIFE of CERVANTES, 
by Mr. ALBERT F. CALVERT, 
Author of ‘Impressions of Spain’? 
and * The Alhambra.’ 


THE LIFE OF 
CERVANTES. 


By A. F. CALVERT, 
Author of ‘ Impressions of Spain’ and ‘ The 
Alhambra.’ 


With numerous Illustrations, reproduced from 
Portraits, Title-Pages of Early Editions, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Now ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and 
Railway Bookstalls. 





A FASCINATING VOLUME ON THE GREAT 
MUHAMMADAN PILGRIMAGE 


WITH THE PILGRIMS TO 
MECCA. 


The Great iw ~ A.H. 1318; a.D. 1902. By HADJI 
KHAN, M.R.A.S., Special Correspondent of the Morning 
Post, and WILFRID SPARROY. With an Intr duction by 
Prof. VAMBERY, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. [Ready Fesruary 3. 





6s. TWO NEWSIX.SHILLING NOVELS. 6s, 
AN AMERICAN HEIRESS AND HER SUITORS. 


HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. 
HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. 


By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON, Author of 
‘ Nine Points of the Law.’ 








A TALE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


BEFORE THE CRISIS. 
BEFORE THE CRISIS. 


By F. B. MOTT. [Ready Feb, 3. 





“THE IMPERATIVE BREATH OF SONG.” 


THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A. 
SPENDER. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait and many 
New Poems, 93. net. 

TIMES.—‘ William Watson is, above all things, an artist 
who is proud of his calling and conscientious in every 
syllable that he writes. To appreciate his work you must 
take it as a whole, for he is in the line of the high priests 
of poetry, reared, like Ion, in the shadow of Delphic pre- 
sences and memories, and weighing every word of his 
utterance before it is given to the world.” 


MUSA VERTICORDIA. 


By FRANCIS COUTTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ACADEM Y.—*“ Mr. Coutts stands out head and shoulders 
from the generality of our modern minor poets in that, in 
addition to its technical excellence, his verse strikes a 
strongly individual note...... The ‘ Musa Verticordia,’ with 
which the volume opens,...... reminds us of Milton by the 
sustained majesty of both its thought and its rhythm. 
‘There shall be Weeping’...... is one of the best short sk 
we have seen in recent years.” 











JUST THE BOOK FOR A SCHOOL PRIZE IN 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


BIRDS BY LAND AND SEA. 


By J. M. BORASTON. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

R. L. (in NATURE).—“ If it be said that this notice is 
purely commendatory, and contains nothing in the way of 
criticism, the reply is that we have found nothing to 
criticize or condemn. It is real nature-study.” 

NATURE-STUDY.—* Truly a delightful book.” 

ATHEN “UM.—“ The illustrations are 80 exquisite that 
it is difficult to select any for special praise.” 

LITERARY WORLU.—* We particularly wish to call 
the attention of ornithologists, parents, and schoolmastere-. 
to this s charming book.” 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York,. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by ADOLPHE COHN, LL.B., and CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE, Ph.D. 
Siz Volumes. The Works of the following Authors, are in immediate preparation:— 


RABELAIS, MONTAIGNE, MOLIERE (2 vols.), BEAUMARCHAIS, GEORGE SAND. 


The design of the Series is to present the chief French authors in the best possible translation to English readers, to meet the need of many who are interested in French literature 
and desire to know it directly, but who cannot easily read its authors in the original, and to fill the lack of adequate and dignified representation of these authors in public and private 


libraries. 
The best and most representative works of each author will be given in full, the use of extracts being, so far as possible, avoided. When a standard classical translation in English 


exists, this will be used. When no good translations are available, new versions will be made by Dr. Page. Each author's work will be introduced by a biographical and critical essay; 
giving an adequate account of his life, writings, and place in literary history. 


RABELAIS. Including all the Best Chapters of his famous ‘Romance of Gargantua and 


Pantagruel’ (the Seventeenth-Century Version of Urquhart and Motteux). 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready, 


THOMAS CRANMER and the ENGLISH REFORMATION, 1489-1556. By Albert Frederick 


POLLARD, M.A. F.R.H.S., Author of ‘Henry VIII,’ ‘England under Protector Somerset,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully illustrated, 6s. No. 6 in ** Heroes of 
Reformation ” Series. [Ready nest week. 
‘* There are many points in Cranmer’s life that need elucidation. He has been termed the most my sterious figure in the English Reformation ; the obscurity is not in his character, 
but in the atmosphere which he breathed, and that atmosphere is the most difficult of all things to recreate.” 


CONSTANTINE the GREAT. The Reorganization of the Empire and the Triumph of the 


Church. By J. B. FIRTH, Author of ‘ Augustus Cesar,’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully illustrated, 5s. No. 39 in the ‘* Heroes of the Nations.” [Jinmediately. 
Mr, Firth is an impartial historian, and he has tried tu present a fair and accurate description of Constantine the Great. There are many matters connected with the reign of 
Constantine which have been the subjects of heated controversy ever since his time. Mr. Firth realizes the importance and significance of the first conversion of a Roman Emperor to 
Christianity, and his book is a brilliant chronicle, worthy of its subject. 


The KAISER AS HE IS; or, the Real William II. (Le Véritable Guillaume II.). By Henri de 


NOUSSANNE. Translated into English by WALTER LITTLEFIELD, Author of ‘ The Truth about Dreyfuss,’ &e. Crown vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Inimediately 
A series of excellent sketches, dealing with every phase of character and action of the German Emperor, domestic, social, political, national, and international. 


The STORY of the CONGO FREE STATE. Social, Political, and Economic Aspects of the Belgian 


System of Government in Central Africa. By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S. With 125 Illustrations and Maps. &vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. (Shortly. 


Mr. Wack’'s work gives evidence of an intimate knowledge of Congolese affairs. He ‘has lived abroad many years, and has made a special study of the subject. His independent 
observations cast new light and a fresh breeze on a subject which has perhaps been overheated. 


The CASE for PHYSICAL CULTURE. By H. Irving Hancock. With Full-Page Illustrations 


from Life. Crown &ve, cloth extra, 5s. net. [Almost ready. 
In this new voluine Mr. Hancock will explain the benefits of physical training, and the subjects to whom such treatment is especially helpful. The author has a thorough 
knew — of anatomy and physiology, and this book will prove a valuable and reliable handbook. 


s Books by the same Author:—JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING—PHYSICAL TRAINING for WOMEN by JAPANESE METHODS—PHYSICAL TRAINING for 
CuILDR EN by JAP! \NESE METHODS—JIU-JITSU COMBAT TRICKS. 


The ROMANCE of a POET in EXILE. By Henry Wellington Wack. 8vo, cloth extra, 


illustrated. (Jn active preparation, 
This work tells of the life of Victor Hugo in Guernsey, and the letters written to him during his residence there by Juliette Drouet. An interesting and new light is thrown on 
the character of the great French poct. 


The JORDAN VALLEY and PETRA. By Prof. Wm. PHYSICAL REGENERATION. By James Cantlie, 


LIBBEY, of Princeton University, and Rev. FRANKLIN E. HOSKINS. §&vo, cloth F.R.C.S. Illustrated. Crown $vo, cloth. (Ja vapid preparation, 
extra, fully illustrated. [Jn preparation, 
The authors of this work made a thorough trip through the Holy Land, and spent a The RELIGION of the EARLY EGYPTI A NS. B 
longer time at Petra than any other archeological students. GEORG STEINDORFF, Ph.D., Professor of Egyptology at the University y 


LIFE INSURANCE EXAMINATIONS. By Brandreth —_Leipsic. Grown svo, cloth, vs ime 


























SYMONDS, M.D. §&vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. This is the fifth series of the American Lectures on the History of Religions. 
CORPORATIONS. By John P. Davis. 8vo, cloth, 2 vols. TALKS in a LIBRARY with LAURENCE HUTTON. 
[/n the press, By ISABEL MOORE. Crown svo, cloth. [ Shortly. 
The UNITED STATES. By Prof. Edwin Erle Sparks, The ADMINISTRATIVE LAW ofthe UNITED STATES. 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Chicago. 2 vols. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. each. By FRANK J. GOODNOW. vo, cloth. [Ja the pres 


(Next week. 


The PHILIPPINES and the FILIPINOS. By James A. OUT of WORK. By Frances A. Kellor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


LEROY. Fully illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth. (/a preparation, 5s. net, [At once. 


NEW FICTION. 
A SELF-MADE MAN'S WIFE. Her Letters to Her Son. Being the Woman's View of Certain 


Famous Correspondence. By CHARLES EUSTACE MERRIMAN, Author of ‘ Letters from a Son to a Self-Made Father.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, és. 
[fa the press. 
Thi s hook introduces another member of the well-known Graham family of Chicago, The self-made man’s wife turns out to have been an amusing, lovable old lady with a very 
neat wit and a substantial fund of old-fashioned common sense, i i 


MY LADY of the NORTH. The Story of a Gray-Jacket. The GIRL of LA GLORIA. By Clara Driscoll. Illus- 


jy RANDA PARRISI ‘ wy derne 3 trated. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. Nearly ready. 
ms it Age ‘ aM i Ils — “my rey Ae aie — Wilderness was King.’ ov pool a A charming love story of Texas. The heroine, aria, is the last of an old Mexican 
a, vy, 68. [Nea 


family, who have gradually Leen dispossessed of all thei r lands by the grasping Americanos. 








NEW LISTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS NOW READY. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York City. 
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